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A New Drawing Book. the best ever issued for beginners, cither at home or in school. “Reed’s 
If y ur bookseller does not have it, send the price ($1.50) to the Publishers, Al- 
fred L. Sewell & Co., Littie Corporal Orfize, Chicago, IUl., and the book will coms by mail, post-paid. 


Drawing Lessons. 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WARREN’S SERIES OF CEOCRAPHIES. 


ARREN’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


These three books form a complete series adapted to all grades of schools. They are illustrated by numerous finely- 
engraved copper-plate maps, and by many original and beautiful engravings. They are in use in the public schools of 
rae the principal cities of the Union, among which are BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PHILADELPHIA, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., CHICAGO, ST. JOSEPH, ST. LOUIS, NASHVILLE, SAN FRANCISCO, &c., &c., and in a 
large number of the best private schools throughout the count: y, as well as in many State Normal Schools. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing a new edition of WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, which 
they are confident will maintain the wel)-carned reputation so long enjoyed by the former edition as the sTANDARD 
TEXT-Boox upon this subject. The work has been entirely rewritten, and contains the results of the investigations 
and discoveries of the most eminent Geographers and Scientific Men in all parts of the world up to the present 
date. A new set of finely-executed Maps, prepared by the skilful engravers of the Coast Survey Office in Washing- 
ton, adds to the attractiveness and value of the work; while the entire subject is presented in a brief but compre- 
hensive manner, and in a state of completeness not hitherto attempted in any text-book published in this country. 

, > ¢ 


at.“ D a a . % ms» © 
GREENE’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 
‘GREENE’S NEW INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. GREENE’S 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. GREENE’S ANALYSIS OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The entire series has recently been thoro ly revised. These books form a connected series; but either iscomplete in 

itself, and may be used independently of the others. This series of ENGLISH GRAMMARS was prepared by Prof. 8. 8. 

of Brown University, and is the result of a long and careful study of the language itself, as well as the best 

of coarypery bee The revised books, To issued but a short time, have already been recommended by the 

it of Public Instruction in KANSAS, and adopted by the STATE COMMISSIONERS OF MINNE- 

SOTA and ARKANSAS, by the SCHOOL BOARDS of ST. LOUIS, Mo., CHICAGO, Itt., andof nearly ONE 

THOUSAND other minent cities and towns in various parts of the country. Thus they are fast becoming the 

NATIONAL STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS ON GRAMMAR. 

&7 ©tHEY ARE PRONOUNCED INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
TO TAKE ORDERS FOR MY 


Superior Family Bibles and Standard Works. 























+ A NEW QUARTO EDITION OF A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE 
pon Avebabcmnial FAMILY BIBLE, | GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 

ind in numerous styles and prices. | By AurrEep Nevin, D.D. Octavo. 724 Pages. Price, $3 50 
» panngey | Jv WILL CONTAIN: 1. The Text, with Parallel P " 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS | 2 A Clear and Comprehensive Exposition of the 
OF THE 4; a the interpretation received by all Evangel- 

, | jeal C ans. , 

GREAT REBELLION, | 3. A Division of the Gospel into Lessons of proper 


‘Containing Thri Adventures, Daring Deeds, Heroic Jength, with appropriate questions to each. 
and W Escapes of Spies, Scouts and | 4. A Harmony of the Gospels. 
, together with the Songs, Balladsand Hu- | 5. A neopencnl Table, giving the leading events in 
morous Incidents of the War. By Dr. L. P. Brockett. | the Saviour’s Life. 
with peeing fully describing the Daring | 6. An Appendix with a more minute explanation of 
Intrepid Deeds of the Heroes and Heroines. 8yo. | persons, places and things referred to in the Gospel than 
over 500 pp. Price, cloth, $2.75; Sheep, (Library style,) | would be proper in the Notes, 
| See 16-page full Descriptive Circular. f 
business pays 80 well as an agency for Family Bibles or Popular Histories or Biographies, for they are the books 
that every in t and knowledge-seeking person wants, and is always willing to purchase. Old agents and all 
others who want best paying agencies Tih plone send for circulars fully describing these works, with special 
terms to agents, and compare them and the character of the books with those of other pub ishers. Address 
WILLIAM FLINT, Publisher, 26 S. 7th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


150 TEACHERS WANTED. 


$75 TO $150 PER MONTH. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


“THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL,” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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~ NOTIC CE. to the idea, formed oavenl years ago, of the 

Members of the Alumni Association of the Millers- | value of regular official communication between 
ville State Normal School can secure their badges by | the Department and the schools. 
sending their orders to H. Z. Rhoads & Bro., No. 22 * 
West King street, Lancaster, Pa., as final arrangements GROWING. 
for the manufacture of these badges have been made | 
with the above-named firm. Members sending in their | 
orders, will please give the name in full and the year of We are glad to notice as an evidence of pros- 
their graduation, together with any special instructions perity, that Messrs. Sower, Barnes and Potts, 
they may deem proper as to quality of material and size publishers of Philadelphia, have recently re- 


of badge. By order of committee. | moved from their old store, No. 37 North 
A. R, Brerty, 


ey PON Third street, to the large and commodious 
° building, No. 530 Market street and extending 
EX-STATE SUPT. COBURN. through to 523 Minor street. With their in- 


ent ; ’ | creased space and from their large experience, 
Our readers will have heard, before this meets | the firm has been able to fit up several stories 


their eye, of the death of this old and faithful | jn fine style, and so arrange their various Pe 
teacher and school officer. He was so well | Jications, that no difficulty is experienced b 
known to the Profession and the school publie | customers in making selections without delay. 
of the State that no account of his life and | One de partment is devoted exclusively to fine 
actions is necessary at our hands. Besides, the | stationery. But their strong departments are 
formal duty of announcing his departure has been | jn the direction of Brooks’ Mathematical Se- 
so well and full y performed, under the official | rjes and their other publications, a partial list 
head in this number, by the present State Super- | of which may be found advertised elsewhere. 
intendent, who has been very intimately asso- ; 

ciated with him in public affairs and personally, 
that any additional attempt would be out of | 
place. The deceased will be long remembered 
as a faithful and successful instructor of youth. 


es 
ALL HAIL! PHILADELPHIA. 
More than once we have had to differ with 
CTE | our friends in Philadelphia on some educati onal 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. | questions, ough generally an admirer of the 


| vigor and liberality, especi ally latterly, of the 
Last month we neglected the full account of | Boards of Control and Direction. But a change 
the operations and work of the School Depart- | has recently been made by the Controllers in 
ment, given to a committee of the Legislature | the rules relating to study in the schools, in re- 
by State Superintendent Wickersham, in the | ference to which we scarcely know how to ex- 
March number. It is well worth examination, | press our satisfaction sufficiently strong. It is 
showing, as it does, the extent and importance | the adoption of a principle in education we have 
of the interests involved. long felt to be essential, not only to the proper 
In this number the official matter is also very | instruction of the pupil, but to the creation of 
full; but we feel that in devoting more space | that interest in study, the lack of which is the 
than in former years to this portion of the Youwr- | great enemy—the chief obstacle to improve- 
nal’s contents, we are doing our readers a bene- | ment. 
fit,—especially Teachers and Directors. Con-| The amended rule of the Board, which sets 
ducted as that Department now is, it comes up ' forth the new principle, is in these words: 
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RULE XXIX. 

“The morning session of the Primary, Secondary and 
Grammar schools, shail be devoted to recitations by the 
pupils, and explanations and instruction by the teachers. 
The afternoon sessions shal] be given entirely to the prep- 
aration of lessons by the pupils, under the care and super- 
vision of the Principal and assistant teachers. 

“Home study may be optional with the pupils; but 
shall not, in any case, be reguired by the teachers. When 
text-books are taken home by pupils, it shall be those 
only each day in which recitations have been prepared in 
the afternoon for the ensuing day; and no addition shall 
be made to the lessons assigned, on account of the books 
being taken home. ‘The true principle in education is— 
“(not how much, but how well.”” Short lessons are there- 
fore enjoined in all cases, and teachers prohibited from 


using the text-book in recitations, except in Orthography, 


Etymology and Reading.” 

This is one of the foundation principles in 
teaching we have been contending for and striving 
to introduce into practice for years. First, it was 
attempted, while we were a Director in the 
city of Lancaster, but it was defeated by the 
hostility and stubborness of some old teachers, 
who were supposed to know better. Next, it, 
with related principles, was about being estab- 
lished in the schools for Soldiers’ Orphans, and 
just going into successful operation, when that 
trust was put into other hands. Any one who 
shall take the trouble to refer to the Peumsy/- 
vania School Journal, vol. 15, pages 105 and 
106, (November number, 1866,) will find our 
views on this whole subject, succinctly but fully 
set forth; number one of the great principles 
therein announced being in these words: 


I. No Text or Lesson book shall be studied except in 
school and during school hours; nor, as a general rule, shall 
any text-book be allowed in the hands of a pupil, except 
n the presence of a teacher. 


Here is the very thing now adopted by the 
bold and progressive Controllers of our great 
city, except that they permit an option in car- 
rying books home ;—a practice we not only 
question—especially in a working population— 
but wholly disapprove of. 

It is impossible to foretel] the good results of 
this great school reform, if fairly and fully car- 
ried into effect. It will rid the home of the 
whine and worry and complaint of getting les- 
sons for next day, which are not in one case in 
ten gotten at all, and not in one in a hundred 
properly gotten. It will emancipate the scholar 
trom the slavery and nightmare of tasked study 
and unprepared lessons. It will strip the schoo] 
of that repulsiveness which mainly grows out 
of fear because of inability to meet its hard and 
often impossible tasks. It will render study 
pleasant, and learning not only sound but lovely, 
because there will be conscious progress and 
improvement in every step; and finally it will 


render pupil and teacher friends, because the | 
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one will feel when the other becomes his in- 
structor—not task-master—that he is a bene- 
factor. 

God bless the noble Board that has had the 
common sense, the humanity, and the courage 
to initiate such a reform. We know nothing 
of human nature or mind nature, if a few years, 
under this rule, do not make the schools of 
Philadelphia as much of a delight to her chi)- 
dren as they now are an honor to her authori- 
ties After all, the world does move. 

TEACHERS’ ECONOMICS. 
THE HABIT OF REFERENCE. 

The best Teacher is not he who does most for the pupils 

but he who causes the pupil to do most for himself. 
Bishop Potter. 

There is nothing more annoying to the busy 
and earnest Teacher, nor anything which causes 
a more useless waste of time in the school room, 
than the habit, tolerated by too many, of con- 
stantly referring to the Teacher for the meaning 
or proper orthography of words, the date or 
place of an event, and the solution of a difficulty 
in grammar, arithmetic, or geography. If the 
answers thus aftorded were truly instructive,— 
that is, if they added permanently to the pupil’s 
fund of knowledge,—the profit would be we’! 
worth the labor. But the old adage «« Easy got, 
soon gone,” applies here as well as elsewhere ;— 
it being the fact that the mere questioning sys- 
tem of acquiring knowledge, when it grows into 
a habit, and is miscalled ‘laudable curiosity,” 
is, of all others, the least reliable and the most 
unpleasant. Very different is this practice from 
the system of questioning to test the extent of 
the knowledge of the person questioned. The 
one is laudable and legitimate ; the other neither 
laudable nor to be tolerated, except in extreme 
cases. 

The application of two obvious rules to these 
‘‘Jaudable curiosity questions” would so confine 
their Jimits as to number and so guide them as 
to direction, as not only to strip the practice of 
all evil effects and save the Teacher’s time, but 


the 


actually to make them a lasting benefit to the 
pupil. 

1. Never answer a question until satished 
that the pupil has honestly made use of every 
means in his power to solve it for himself. 

2. Never, if the case admit of it, answer the 
question directly and fully, but only put the 
pupil in the way to obtain the answer for him- 
self, 

If the first rule be disregarded, not only wi!! 
a habit of idleness thereby be strengthened, but 
the independence and activity of the mind itse!f 
decreased ; and if the habit be confirmed by long 
indulgence, a very worthless menta] character 
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must be the result. 


«« Master, John says there | 
is such a word as Scissorgy or Syssogy or some- 
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only because we should be careful of needlessly 
| occupying the time of others, but because our 


thing like that. Is there such an English word? | own acquisitions are the most lasting and valued. 


I’m sure there is not.” ‘ Well, James,” says 


the Teacher, “if you are sure there is not, there | 
is an end to the matter, and you should not | 
have asked me about it. But have you examined | 
«« Now, James, do | 
you not know that I never answer such ques- 


for yourself?” «No, sir.” 


tions till the pupil has done his best to obtain 
the answer for himself? Therefore, as a pun- 
ishment for your disregard of this rule, and your 


waste of my time, you wil] please consult the | 


quarto Webster, and look over all the words 
commencing with Scis, Sis, Sys, and Syz, till 
you find the one you want, or discover that 
there is no such word in the book. Having 
done so, I shall then give you any information 
I have on the subject.” James goes to work and 
at last discovers that there is such a word,— 
Syzygy; that it is derived from the Greek ; 
that it means the period when the sun, moon 
and earth are in une line ; and that in astronomy 
it is of about the same signification as conjunc- 
tion. He will never forget this lesson, not only 
as to the word itself, but as to the impertinent 


practice of lazy, superficial questioning. Never | 
after will he address that Teacher, at least in | 


the same way. He will first use his own ef- 


forts; and failing therein, will not only be cer- | 
tain that the help is needed, but that help, | 


coming after and in aid of honest effort, will 
make as deep a mark upon his memory and 
mind as if the discovery were his own. Thus 
character will be built up. 

The second rule may be thus illustrated, in 
order to show its value. 
with, ‘Sir, I can’t find this word ‘Auxisse’ in 
the Dictionary. Please tell me what verb it is 


part of ; for I know by the sentence that it is a | 


verb.” “ Have you carefully examined the Dic- 
tionary ?”’ says the Teacher. ‘Yes, sir; but 
I can find no such word.” “ Very well,” is the 
reply. ‘Then let us see if we cannot find it 
out in another way. What, judging from the 
rest of the sentence, do you think it ought to 
mean ?” 
creasing, sir.” 
the English and Latin part of your Dictionary, 
and find the Latin word for ‘to increase.’”” The 


lad does so and soon finds “* Augeo ;” and at once | 
it flashes upon him that the past of that verb is | 


Auxi, and the past infinitive ‘* Auxisse.” Blush- 


ing at his own forgetfulness he retires, having | 


not only almost answered himself, but being put 
in possession of the life principle that every ex- 
pedient should be resorted to, consistent with 
‘airness, in the pursuit of knowledge, before 
calling on the stores of another. And this, not 


A Latin boy comes 


“To increase—something about in- | 
“Then suppose you turn to | 


| And so of all the other studies and branches. 
Were we to designate the two most invigor- 
ating and scholarly traits that a Teacher can 
impress upon the mental character of his pupils, 
we would say,—a habit of constant reference 
to Dictionaries and other compends in all cases 
of doubt or ignorance as to the orthography, 
meaning, uses, and etymology of words, the 
nature and meaning of scientific terms and prin- 
ciples, and the date, &c., of events. The other 
would be that power of concentrated attention 
of the mind to the subject matter in hand, 
which enables it to get the subject at once 
clearly and rapidly into the mind, before at- 
tempting to reason upon it, which is so ad- 
| mirably imparted and strengthened by the 
practice, in mental arithmetic, of reproducing, 
in the pupil’s own words, the conditions of the 
whole question, before attempting to solve it. 
The pupil who habitually reters to his dic- 
tionary or other work of reference in all cases 
of doubt, and who has the power to catch the 
| facts of a case, before reasoning upon them, is 
| 
| 


already half educated ; tor, he not only thereby 
has the command of his own mind, but of all 
the accumulated mental] stores of the ages. 
There is another view of this matter: Some 
Teachers think it due to their professional char- 
acter to answer all questions at once. Yet not 
only does this injure the school, as has just been 
attempted to be shown, but it often gets them- 
| selves into difficulty, if not contempt. An in- 
| stance is now remembered. About forty years 
ago (how time does fly!) anew word crevt into 
a quiet country neighborhood, and caused no 
| little stir amongst the ladies; for it was known 
| to relate in some way to them and their accom- 
| plishments. ‘The schoolmaster was applied to; 
| but taking it by the spelling given him, he could 
make nothing of it, nor could he find it in 
Walker, the great dictionary of the day. * Kliss- 
nix—Klisnix—( so thegirls spelledit.) “There 
is no such word,” said he, “‘ some one has been 
misleading you. It is not in any dictionary or 
book I ever consulted. There is no such word.” 
A few days afterwards the writer—then fresh 
from College—was consulted by one of the 
ladies, on the subject, and though at first sorely 
puzzled, and almost inclined to agree with the 
schoolmaster, especially when the word spelled 
as above was exhibited on paper, yet having 
ascertained that it meant something about graces 
and motions and physical exercises by ladies, his 
Greek—then fresher than now—came to his 
aid, and cranky, ill-looking Klissnix turned out 
to be Calisthenics, horribly spelled and im- 


| 


a 
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properly accented. The poor schoolmaster 

never got over the disgrace—brought upon 

himself solely by over-weening literary arro- 

gance and unnecessary assumption of knowledge. 
. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The past month has been one of slow and 
cautious proceedings, with few results, but all 
of a character as favorable as could be expected 
under the circumstances. The number of stu- 
dents entered is less than was hoped for, but 
still large enough for the testing of some points 
on which the success of the College depends. 

Young men averaging in age about eighteen 
years, to act profitably to themselves as students 
and usefully to the institution, must, to a great 
extent, be capable of self-government, and not 
require that constant supervision and discipline 
which a younger class demands. Hence, as 
they arrived, the students were merely shown 
their rooms, assigned to their classes, and, fora 
time, thrown upon their* own resources as to 
personal arrangements, the employment of their 
unoccupied time, and in relation to their associ- 
ations. This was a condition of affairs so 
simple and so unexpected in its nature as to seem 
to be the effect either of accident or neglect on 
the part of the authorities. Yet it was a criti- 
cal and carefully watched experiment ; and the 
result has been all that could be hoped for. 
With no arbitrary rules for the regulation of 
conduct and action in all cases and every hour 
in force, but always under the consciousness 
that, though “to do right” was the only rule, 
yet that adherence to it was expected,—the 

new family gradually gathered itself together 
and slowly enlarged, all the time retaining as 
much of capacity for and as large an amount of 
the proprieties of self-government, as in the 
home family connected by the ties of relation- 
ship and governed by the force of natural affec- 


tion. 
Thus twenty-five students gradually came to 
gether, end cach took his place with the quiet- 


ness of new inmates in a respectable boarding- 
house; and the prospect of this gradual and 
thorough assimilation continues to be such as 
to easily absorb and dispose of any number that 
may arrive. This result has been greatly aided 
by the character and conduct of the half dozen 
old students, who have all returned; these, act- 
ing as they voluntarily and gracefully do as hosts 
and advisers to the new-comers, have been of 
much assistance in the matter. 

The classes being thus organized, and all being 
in proper position and orderly course as to study 
recitation and lecture, the next step was to add 


some degree of labor to mental employment. 
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This was not attempted till it was observed thar 
unoccupied time began to hang heavy on hand 
The Professors having been requested not :» 
press the classes with such an amount of stud 

and recitation as would occupy the studenss’ 
whole time, several hours daily were withou 
required employment. Walks about the farm 
and neighborhood, the ball and bat, and m's. 
cellaneous reading, were first resorted to. Ip 
turn all these began to Haas | Amterest, | 39 =e 
were formed as if in e 
new. Then a we item of work in the "he 

mestic line presented itself. The clothes-line 
was out of order. : 














Al! the posts had rotted of , 
and the lines of galvanized wire had fallen 1 
the ground. New posts were cut in the wood 
hauled to the drying green, and set in the ground 
the wire was then inserted, and stretched by 
clever but simple machine extemporized b 
Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engine 
ing, who had charge of the whole sidneualins 2 
and a very complete permanent clothes-line 
up in three hours of two successive afternoons 
to every one’s satisfaction and with some a 
quired knowledge in mechanics. It was rea! 
1 work, yet so light-hearte 
that when the tools ha 
had rather bee 













useful and substantia 
and willingly done, 
been housed, it seemed as if all 
at play than labor. 
Next, a lot of hay 
lying under a mass of 








mm 
sui 


in one of the bar 


‘ : 
nner eh-« sh aaer 
unthrashed wheat, 











needed for the stock. It was said that « 
could be thrashed in a couple of, days or les 
The thrashing machine was at once rigged, an 
the jo! yb smmenced ;—the students working 
details of six. But there was more wheat t 
they calculated on 5 ya when, at the end 
five days’ hard wo , by tails alternating mor 
ing and cilia ‘file's straw was disposed 





and the grain in the garner, nota wor 4 of 


content had been uttered. On the contrar 
the pleasant 5; pectac! e€ was more than once 

one lad goi ing out of his own 
f the work to assist ‘adaitons W ho 


the flow 







Narr 





nessed of 





lar part o 
ed to be somewhat 
straw, &c. So the remaini rtion 
oats crop was put through the machine; 
now, flail is kept going o! 


es 
pressed by 
i 








a 
neg Pp! 






at intervals, the 
rye to prepare straight straw for hot- 
for the ¢ gardener, W hich the lads have been ta 


to make, and to securea supply f for b 





sUl 


year’s corn-shocks and the sheaves of fod le 

All this has been done without interrut 
of study, and in the intervals between thes 
of the most inclement and variable spring, 
older residents say, that has been known 
for years. The only entire cessation of st 
occurred on the day when al] Rands anes 
and haul ice to fill up the ice-ho 
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course, this was a frolic; but as it secured the 
certainty of cool drinking water for next sum. | 
mer, every one labored with a will, and the 
work went on right merrily and successfully ; 
an occasional tumble into the cold pond only 
adding to the sport. | 

On the whole, the month has heen one of | 
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quiet observance, some little pressure on the 
metal and bottom—physical as well as mental 
and moral, of the school; and the result is sat- 
isfactory. We are now, though few in number, 


| . . . 
|ready to admit and assimilate any reasonable 


number that may ofler for study and work. 
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Book NOTICES. 





Common Scuoor Arirumetic. Combining the Elements | 
of the science with their Practical application to Business, 
By Fohkn H. French, LL. D. Pp. 386. 12 me. New | 
York: Harper © Brothers. 186g. 

This is the fourth work of the series that is to consti- | 
ute French’s Arithmetics, by the same Pubiishers; and 

) far as before the public, the collection promises to take 
gh rank. Amongst the distinctive features may be re- 

marked, the omission of “Exchange of Currencies,” 

“‘Alligation alternate,” “English money,” &c. Of the | 

new, are claimed to be certain features in the “ Notation, | 

Multiplication and Division of Integers and Decimals,” | 

“Factors and Multipliers,” ‘Commercial operations,” 

“Table of Rates of Interest,” ‘“*Average accounts,” and | 

in the “ Review and Miscellaneous Problems ;”” and “the | 

ceductions of principles from Induction and the basing of 
rules upon Principles.” ‘Teachers will know better than 

we how to estimate the amount and value of these im- 

provements; but, so far as examined, the work has struck 

us favorably, and as deserving attention. The problems 
are new and practical; the number drawn from the 
every-day transactions of business perhaps exceeding that 
in any similar work. The illustrations, in good taste and 
appropriate, also aid in making this a worthy addition to 
the School and Family Series of the Messrs. Harper. 

B. 


= 


Puysicat Geocrapuy. An Elementary Treatise on Phys- 
ical Geography, to which is added a brief Description of the 
Physical Phenomena of the United States. By D. M. War- 
ren. Revised by A. von Steinwehr. Quarto, pp. 114. Phil- 
adelpiia: Cowperthwait & Co. 1869. 

The advance in the science of physical geography dur- 
ing the past ten years, has made it necessary for the pub- 
lishers to issue a new edition of this valuable work. It is 
an old friend in a new dress. For years we have used it 
in the class-room and always with satisfaction. The ar- 
rangement and division into parts are continued as in the | 
old edition, but the presentation and treatment of many | 
of the subjects are new. ‘The revision has been made 
under the direction of Gen. A. von Steinwehr, who is 
well known as one of the best geographers in the coun- | 
try. The maps have been newly constructed, newly en- 
graved, and increased in number. A figure of the Solar 
System occupies the sixth page of the new book, and a 
small, but clear, map of Alaska is also given. The se- 
lection and arrangement of tvpe and illustrations is in 
good taste ; the paper extra-calendered, the binding dura- 
ble; and the work—take it in all—worth fifty per cent. 
more than the former edition though, of course, retail- 
ing at the same price. 


A Hanp-pook oF HuMAN ANATOMY AND PuysioLoGy. 
For the use of Students. By Henry Hartshorne, A. M., M. 
D., Prof.of Organic Science and Philosophy in Haverford 
College, &c., de., with 106 illustrations, 312 pp., 12 mo. 
Henry C. Lea, Phila. 1869. 

This is quite a respectable competitor for favor amongst | 

a class of books that have become numerous and greatly 





improved latterly. Though designed for medical stu- 
dents, as a hand-book of the sciences to which it relates, 
we concur with the author that it will not be found too 
technical for others, if combined with the oral instruc- 
tion and demonstrations of a capable teacher. In fact— 
since all scientific knowledge is new to the young student 
as wel] in its terms as in its facts;—we never could see 
very decisive reasons for the attempt, which befogs science 
and multiplies words in so many so-called popular treat- 
ises, by which scientific facts and knowledge are hoped to 
be lodged in the mind independently of scientific lan- 
guage. If a new idea is to be mastered and put away in 


| words in the mind, the words appropriate to it, by. the 


consent and use of the learned, are as good as any, and 

may as well at once be acquired, B. 

Latin Lessons. Adapted to the Manual Latin Gram- 
mar, prepared by Wim. i. Allen, A. M., Prof. An. Lang. 
and Hist. University of Wisconsin. and Jos. H. Allen, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 12 mo. WApp. Boston Woolworth, Ains- 

worth @ Co. 1869. 

This work is expressly prepared for use with the 
Manual Latin Grammar of the Messrs. Allen, which is 
very much commended by eminent scholars, and these 
two works seem to constitute as good, pleasant and etlec- 
tive an introduction to the language, as we have met 
with. The introductory portion, in Part I. of these Les- 
sons, is excellent. We like especially the exercises for 
translation of English into Latin as well as of Latin into 
English, which accompanies every lesson, and the ana- 
lytic spirit of the whole. In Part II. the treatment of 
the first 29 chapters of Casar’s Commentaries is such, 
that afterso careful study of the commencement, no boy of 
ordinary ability should fail to comprehend the author— 
which so few now do. ‘The third part on Prosody—the 
first mainly devoted to Etymology and the second to syn- 
tax—is indispensable to the proper and pleasant reading 
of the Poets. It is, however, so clearly yet briefly dis- 
posed of, that the most of the difhculties of this Latin 
bug-bear disappear. On the whole, we like these Latin 
Lessons. B. 


| Tue Campripce Course In Puysics : 


Narurat Puiosopny. For High Sehools and Aeademies. 
By W. F. Relfeand F. A. Gillet, Teachers in the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo0. Pages, 405. Boston: 
W colworth, Ainsworth & Co. Phila: A. S. Manson. 

Hanpgoox or Natura Puitosopny. For Schools and 
Home Use. 12m0. Pp. 324. Same Author and Pub- 
lishers. 

Cuemistry AND Erectricity. By W, F.R Ife and Fe 
A. Gillet, Cambridge High School. 12mo. Pages, 366. 
Fourth editiou, Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Wool- 
qorth, Ainsworth & Co. Philadelphia: A. 8. Manson, 

Hanpgoox or Cuemistry. For School and Home Use. 
tame. Pp. 205. Same Author and Publishers. 

ELements oF Astronomy. By WF. Rolfe and F. A. 
Gillet. 12mo. Pp. 359. Seventeen Star Map:. Second 
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Edition. 

Ainsworth @ Co. Pbiladelphia: A. S$. Manson. 
Hanppoox oF THE Stars. For School and Home Use. 12 

mo. Pp. 224. Same Author and Publishers. 

The progress of science teaching in our schools has un- 
doubtedly been retarded by the lack of suitable textbooks. 
That want has been, in a great measure, relieved by the 
recent labors of Messrs. Rolfe and Gillet, in their double 
course—a course of Handbooks for those who do not de- 
sire anything beyond elementary instruction, and another 
of more comprehensive text-books on the same sciences 
—the last of which has just been published. These text- 
books commend themselves as the work of men whose 
experience in the class-room has taught them the most 
effective methods of presenting scientific truth, and whose 
design has been to present the results of the latest inves- 
tigations in the several departments of each science treat- 
ed. They aim throughout at nothing more than clearness, 
nothing less than accuracy. We remark, especially, the 
absence of any loose statement which could mislead the 
pupil or leave a half-formed idea. Teachers all know the 
difficulty of banishing a false impression which has for a 
time been accepted and appiied as fact. Instead of the 
weakness which tends to enfeeble the growing mind by 
presenting the study of science as a play lesson, a 
succession of interesting experiments, etc., we have scien- 
tific truth here set forth as a study which the school-boy 
may feel an honest pride in mastering. In none of these 
works is system sacrificed to simplicity, as in some others 
of their class, yet the text-books of the Cambridge Course 
yield to none in point of interest. In the Natural Phil 
osophy the subjects of Light and Sound are admirably 
treated, and the illustrations possess much originality. In 
the Astronomies, while ail the leading facts in connection 
with our solar system seem presented briefly but clearly, 
we have been most interested in the treatment of the 
Fixed Stars and the beautiful star maps (page size,) that 
have been added in the edition last At the end 
of each division of the subject in the larger works, and 
at the end of each of the Handbooks, a carefully 
pared summary has been inserted, thus binding together 
and again classifying all the matter previously given. The 
Appendix added to the larger works is of greater value 
than many another text-book. The problems found 
here merit the special attention of teachers, since it is 
mainly in such application of the principles acquired that 
the study has its practical value. Indeed, take the Cam- 
bridge physics throughout, the course is greatly in ad- 
vance of any heretofore issued in this country. The pub- 
lishers have also done their part well. It is a luxury to 
sweep the hand over these smooth, solid, glossy pages, 
beautiful also to the eye, in their old-style type and in 
their wealth of scientific illustration,—and think of the 
books as specially designed for our Common Schools. 


mere 


issued. 


pre- 


American History For the use of 
Schools. §3 pp. 127 New Yor A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 1869. 

This is a very full chronological summary of the lead- 
ing events in the history of the whole continent, from it 
first certain discovery by Columbus, in 1492, to the es- 
tablishment of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867. Most 
useful to any one desirous of fixing the accurate data of 
the events in the mi: 


A SuMMARY oF 


id, or of ascertaining them by mere 


reference. B. 
ANNUAL oF Scientiric Discovery—Or Year Book of 
Facts in Science and Art, for 1869. By Samuel Knee- 
land, A. M., M. D., Boston—Gould & Lincoln. 
The compiler of a work like this always deserves the 
thanks of a large class of readers. Summing up, as this 
book does, all the discoveries of a year notably fruitful in 


Pennsylvania School fournal. 


Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Woolworth, | 


[ April, 


such results, it is a valuable book of reference for the use 
of the professional man, mechanic, or engineer, while, as 
marking what has been added to the province of human 
knowledge during another stage of progress, it is no less 
acceptable to the general reader. The “ Editorial notes 
upon the progress of science,” which occupy tbe opening 
pages, present an able, though necessarily brief, report of 
the recent applications of science, and define its present 
state. In these general deductions from data contained in 
the body of the work, there is much to encourage scien- 
tific research. The book is made up of notices and de- 
scriptions of the most important discoveries of the past 
year, in the department of Mechanics and the useful arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, &c. Under the 
head of “ Mechanics and the useful arts,” many im- 
portant improvements in the manufacture of iron and 
steel are described. There are also two articles upon the 
progress of the Mount Cenis tunnel, the Suez canal, and 
other great works of engineering. The portion devoted 
to chemistry will, perhaps, give least satisfaction to the 
man of science. Considering the remarkable activity 
evinced in regard to chemical discussion and research 
during the past year, the table of results seems somewhat 
meagre. Moreover, the citations made, are too largely 
drawn from semi-scientific journals, and the general tenor 
of the articles is in consequence suggestive of conserva- 
tion. This apparent meagreness, however, is to some ex- 
tent compensated for by the insertion of many articles, 
properly chemical, in other parts of the work. The sub- 
jects of Natural Philosophy, Geology, Biology, Antiqui- 
ties, &c., are worthy of more extended notice; but we 
can only commend them to the careful attention of the 
reader. *, 

A Universat Dictionary or KNowLepcgs ano Lawn- 

GUAGE. To be published in weekly numbers, containing 3 

pp. each, of 3 column folio size,on strong paper with 

clear type and many illustrations. Price 10 cents a num- 
ber. L. Colange, Editor, with assistants. T. Eliwood Zeli, 

Publisher, 17 and 19 Seuth 6th St., Phila. 

The commencing forty pages of this comprehensive 
work promise well for the whole, and are sufficient to 
justify its commendation to all who desire a useful and 
reliable work of reference. Its nature cannot be bette: 
or more briefly expressed than by a passage from the Pre- 
face: “ We shall accomplish the end ty condensing, 
within the compass of two large royal quarto volumes, 
the information contained in the Gazetteer, the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Dictionaries of Law and Medi- 
cine, the Encyclopedias, and the Dictionaries of Language, 
all combined.” If this idea be carried out fairly, and 
withal more of American men, events, places, and scien 
than is usually found in the prominent Encyclopedias, be 
given, the work will be of great value. 8 


M’Curntock anp Stronc’s Cyctopepia: Cyclopedia 
Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Pre- 
pared by the Rev. Fohn M’Clintock, D. D., and Fame 
Strong, S. T D. Volume Il now ready. Royal 8vs 
Pp. 933- Price per vol., Cloth, $s.00; Sheep, $6.00; 
Half Morocco, $8.00. New York: Harper & Bros 
The second volume of this work which, it is designed, 

and shall constitute « 

rary embracing the features of 


hall be completed in six volumes 


“complete theol 
ill biblical 


and tl al dictionaries extant,’ 


1 


the letters C 


eologi 


and D. 


compr on} 
The letter C especially 

and terms of interest to the Christian 
which may suggest themselves at a mo- 


in full 
is rich in names 
reader, many of 
ment’s consideration. All sects and creeds are, we believe 
represented among its contributors, while the best of a! 
other Cyclopedias is here brought together in condense 
form at moderate cost. With the spread of intelligen: 
Christianity, the inquiry after biblical knowledge is in 
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creased, and books of reference like these must find their 

way into the library of the layman as well as that of the 

clergyman. Numerous illustrations add much to the 
value of the work. 

Baipwin’s Pre-Historic Nations.—Pre-Historic Na- 
tiens ; or, Inquiries concerning some of the Great Peoples 
aud Civilizations of Antiquity, and their Probable Relation 
toa still Older Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of 
Arabia. By John D. Baldwin, Member of the American 
Griental Society. 12 mo., Pp. 403, Cloth, $1 75. New York -: 
Harper Brothers. 

The aim of this book is to show that the limits of the 
received chronology are much too narrow; that they must 
be extended to harmonize with the results of geological 


search; that as the ‘six days” of Creation have expanded 
to periods of indefinite length, so the “6000 yeass”” we 
speak of, must read at least “12,000,” or perhaps 60, 
ooo—who can tell? The book is written in the rev- 
erent spirit of one who remembers that “*a thousand years 
in God’s sight are but as yesterday.” The chronology 
which puts the Creation of Man 4004 8. c., he regards 
one of man’s inventions—that of a certain Archbishop 


3761 B.c.; the Greek and Arminian Church, 5509; 
Eusebius, 5200; Panadorus, after spending more time upon 
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whom are described by our traveller as fine representatives 
of the aboriginal savage. Everything there is frozen up 
during eight months in the year, the temperature falling 
sometimes ninety degrees below the freezing point of wa- 
ter. The greatest heat recorded during the summer was 
eighty degrees in the shade,—with mosquitos added, big 
enough and bloody enough to “ bite through leather !” 
In winter, even the dried apples taken with the party be- 


| came a mass of rock that had to be knocked to pieces 


with the axe; in summer, birds of passage are numerous, 
the moose takes to the river to keep cool and escape the 
gallinippers, and, in many directions, the wild rose is 


‘ with ¢ | blooming. Not an acre of wheat can be raised in the 
investigation and modern linguistic and archeological re- | 


whole country—nothing grown beyond a few potatoes 
and turnips. The natives live on fish and game, the 
moose, weighing from 700 to 1200 lbs., roaming in large 
numbers on the Upper Yukon. We have found this book 
of travel highly interesting, especially at this time when 
our new territory claims so large a share of public atten- 
tion, and when so little reliable information is possessed in 
regard to it. It is written in pleasing style, and gives the 


| reader a vivid impression of country and people as they 
Usher, of Armagh, Ireland. The Jewish Rabbis say | 


his calculations than Usher, put the figure at 5943. So | 


men have calculated, ( to their own satisfaction, at least, } 
the period not only when the world began, but also when 
it must exd—arriving at results perhaps little more accu- 
rate in one case than the other. 

The Bible pretends to give no perfect system of chron- 
ology any more than of astronomy, and those who con- 
demned the heresies of Galileo and Copernicus would 
stand aghast at the “infidelity” of Lyell and Baldwin. 
Modern astronomical discoveries were long treated as grave 
heresy to be suppressed by the Inquisition. Geology, the 
most reverent of sciences, proving the inspiration of the 
opening chapter of the Bible as nothing besides ever could 
have proven it—in the order of Creation—has been 
treated as an infidel. And it is not surprising that the 
discoveries relating to pre-historic times which set aside 
the current chronology of the earliest periods, have en- 


countered similar criticism. But, as our author remarks, | 


“ prejudice is not reason; false chronology is neither 
science nor religion; and the lesson cf every age is that 
sure defeat awaits those who forbid progress in knowledge, 
and employ against it any tribunal of intolerance.” The 
author of this work has labored upon it for many years, 
prosecuting his studies in the oldest Greek and Sanscrit 
books, as well as those of other languages calculated to 
afford light upon his subject. He was a hard-working 
member of the last Congress, and has long been editor of 
one of the leading newspapers of New England, but it is 


appeared to an “ Artist in Alaska.” Harper’s Monthly 
for April contains an article under this title, of which 
both matter and illustrations are taken in part from this 
work, and to which the reader is referred. 


Tue American EcccesiasTicaL AND EpucaTiONAE AtL- 
MANAC FoR 1869. Published by F. Gerhard, 15 Dey 
street, (Post Box 4001,) New York. Price, 50 cents. 
This compilation presents to ministers, teachers and 

members of all religious denominations, and, in ‘general, 

to all who take an interest in the religious and educa- 
tional movements of the age, a brief compend of the 
most important facts and figures relating to the condition 
and history of the churches of our own and foreign coun- 
tries, as well as to the condition and progress of public 
instruction. It gives an abstract of the proceedings of 
all the important Church Assemblies in America and 

Europe, the operations of the Religious, Missionary, Tem- 

perance and other societies, and the progress of religious 

liberty. Special articles are devoted to each of the im- 

portant mission fields in heathen countries. Tables of 

comparative statistics show the number of Protestants, of 


| Roman Catholics, and of the total population in each 


in this book that he has erected his morumentum are per- | 


ennius. It will be widely read not only in the English 

but also in foreign languages. 

Wuymper’'s Arasxa: Travel and Adventure in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, formerly Russian America, now Ceded 
to the United States—and in various other parts of the 
North Pacific. By Frederich Whymper, With Map 
and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Pp. 353. Cloth, $2.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

Secretary Seward’s investment in snow-fields, salmon 
fisheries, etc., may yet prove a good one. Att all events, 


it transfers to the United States, in fee simple, the high- 
est mountain and another of the largest rivers on the 
continent,—the Yukon, (Kwick-pak,) second only to the 
Mississippi, a river heretofore comparatively unnoticed, 
navigable for light-draught steamers perhaps 1800 miles, 
its banks sparsely occupied by Indian tribes, few of whom 
have yet learned the virtues of “ fire-water” and some of | 


country of the five great divisions of the world. Full 
statistical information is given of the Anglicans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Friends; Greek and other Eastern 
churches; Jews, Lutherans, Methodists, Moravians, Pres- 
byterians, Reformed Churches, Roman Catholic Churches, 
United Brethren, Unitarians, Universalists and other de- 
nominations of America and Europe. All the important 
works published in America or Europe on ecclesiastical 
or general statistics up to January, 1869, have been con- 
sulted for this department. The educational department 
notices fairly the action of the Government of the United 
States and of the several State Govertiments in behalf 
of education, and important educational statistics of every 
State of the Union, and of most of the foreign countries. 
As this summary of the contents shows, the Ecclesiastical 
and Educational Almanac is a supplement to Cyclopedias, 
and all works on Church History and Education, con- 
taining the account which those works give of the sev- 
eral Churches and of Education up to the close of the year 
1368. 


Spenceatan Penmansuipe: Je Trvelve Numbers. Four 
New Standard Edition. 


Distinct Series, New York: 
Ivison, Phinney, Blateman G@ Co.. Phila.; F. B 


Lippincott F Co. 
Nos. 7 and 9, which have recently been re-engraved 


in Steel, and the Intermediate book of the Spencerian 
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System, have just been received. These are both ad- 
vanced numbers, the first giving business forms of var- 
rious kinds, and the second being a beautiful number of 
the Ladies’ Series. A full-page letter in No. g—a fea- 


ture peculiar to this book—is the finest thing of its kind | 


we have ever seen. The Intermediate book—so ruled 


throughout as to show the relative proportions of the 
different parts of the letter, and carrying the pupil from 
the elements and small letters through their combination 
into words and sentences in which a flowing business 
style of capitals is used,—must at once become popular 
with teachers and pupils, as it may be made to take the 
place of three or four other books of the Series. Both 
the writing and printing in all these books give evidence 
of the greatest care, and the result is such as to make the 
thousands of teachers by whom this svstem is preferred 
cling the more fondly to their “ old love.”’ 
Tne Evipences or CurisTianity, with an Introduction 
on the Existence of God, and the Immortality of the Soul, 
By Ebenezer Dodge, D. D., Pres. Madison University. 
12 mo., 224 Pp.—Boston, Gould © Lincoln; New 
York, Sheldon & Co., 1869. 
Pleased with this work as a whole, and with the spiri 
and tone in which it is written, there are two things 
about it we especially like: In the first place, it is not a 
uddenly composed book to fill a place in a series, or fulfil 
a contract with a publisher; but, as the author states, it 
is the result of a course of fifteen years of lecturing to his 
Senior class, upon the subject which he treats. It must 
therefore be, and is, the winnowed grain of that long 
operation in higher culture. In the second place, the 
governing idea of the work is, that Christianity is its 
Leaving proois from history and defences 
the 


own witness.” 
and explanations to the critics and the philologists, 
author bases our system of belief and practice on its own 
merits; and this presents it to the youth of the land, as 
worthy of acceptance above and before all others. The 
Introductory treatises are satisfactory and appropriate. B. 
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Leisure Hours. A Monthly Magazine, devoted to His- 

tory, Biography, Prose, Poetry, Wit, Romance, Reality, 
F. Trainor King, Editor. 50 
0. Dwyer & Co.. Pub- 


and useful information. 

pp., small 8 vo, $2 a year: 

lishers, Pitsburg, Pa. 

No. 6, Vol. 1, (March, 1869,) is the first specimen 
of this lively, and we believe, likely-to-live periodical we 
have had the pleasure of seeing. It is full of interesting 
matter ; and, with less of the sensational than any of its 
class we have seen, has much that is truly interesting and 
really useful. The list of the contents of the March 
number will best show what we mean: Pittsburg Past 
and Present (No. 7), by the Editor; In Quest of a Wife 

from the German); Prayer of the Betrothei-Poetry ; 
Cast Adrift, or, The Orphan’s Trials (No. 7); Hon 
John Scott (Biographical sketch and engraving); The 
Imperfections of our Revenue System, (No. 3) by the 
Editor; Local Miscellany, &c., &c. We like this clever 
attempt, not only for its own merits but because we hail 
with pleasure every evidence of the star of Litera- 
well as that of Empire, rightfully ‘* holding its 


way westward.” B. 
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Selected from the hest writers of 
embrace the well-known treatiies 


Milton, Ascham, F. S. 


Ligrary oF EpucatTion. 
all cou Intended te 
nd tracts of Locke, Bacon, 


an 


ntries, 


Vill, Carlyle, De Morgan, Head, Rousseau, De Geniis, 
Vontaigue, 
ing, Franklin, Tacitus, Pilato, Xenophon, &Fe. 


, 
Small Diamond size. 


Fenelon, Pestalozzi, Richter, Mann, Chan- 
Tol, 1. 
192 pp. Bound in Paper. Price 
15 cents. New York: “Ff. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
The volume now before us contains “Some thoughts 
concerning Education,” by John Locke,—so well known 
by all general readers. No other commendation of this 
neat pocket edition of the old and new standards on educa- 
tion is needed than the above list of the works it is to 
contain. Any one sending 20 cents to the publishers (14 
Bond street, New York), will get any volume yet pub- 
B. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 





DeprarTMENT oF ComMMON ScHoOLs, } 
HarrispurG, April, 1869. | 

Orric:at. } 
WAYNE COUNTY 


INSTITUTE. 


In naming the counties last month in which Institutes 
kad not been held, Wayne was overlooked. The Institute 
in that county will be held about the middle of May. 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Nesbit W. Porter, of 
County Superintendent of Mercer county, in 
Jacob Miller, resigned. Mr. Porter was recommended 
by Mr. Miller, the retiring Superintendent, the Senator 
and members of the Legislature from the county, and by 
several leading citizens, 

William P. Sharkey has been appointed County Su- 
perintendent of Bucks county, in place of S. S. Over- 
holt, resigned. Mr. Sharkey was the only person eli- 
gible to the office whose name was presented, and he was 
highly recommended as qualified to fill the position by 
the retiring Superintendent and a number of leading citi- 
zens. 


Sharon, has been appointed 
place of 


SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


edition of the Schoul Laws and Decisions, pub- 
in 1866, is now entirely exhausted, and it is nct 
deemed best to incur the expense of publishing another 
one until after the report of the Commission which is 
now engaged in revising the Civil Code, including the 
Schoo! Laws, shall have been acted on by the Legisiature. 
It is understood that the Commission will be ready to 
print their revision of the School Laws some time before 
the meeting of the Legislature of 1870. Copies of the 
proposed revised law will then be distributed among the 
school officers and leading friends of education through- 
out the State, and free criticism will be invited. Copies 
can also be placed in the hands of the members of the 
Legislature before the meeting of that body, who ca? 
thus be prepared to act upon the bill @arlv in the session. 

Hopes are entertained that by this course a book or 
pamphlet containing the revised School Law, together 
with such decisions and forms as it may be deemed expe- 
dient to print therewith, can be ready for circulation early 
in 1870. In the meantime, no more copies of the Di- 
gest of School Laws and Decisions now in use can be ob- 
tained by application to the Department. The inconr- 
venience thus occasioned cannot be very great, since many 
copies have already been sent to every schoo] district in 
the Commonwealth. 
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TO COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 





The boxes containing School Reports, Teachers’ Month- 


intendents’ Monthly Reports, Provisional Certificate Books, 
County Institute Blanks, and Reports of Secretaries to 
County Superintendents, have been forwarded to the sev- 
eral Superintendents by Adams’ Express Company. 

Other blank books and forms not mentioned above 
will be sent by the Department when applied for. 

Inasmuch as the Teachers’ Monthly Report Books are 
not full in a majority of the schools, the boxes will con- 
tain one-half as many of these as there are schools. 

As soon as the box is received, please inform the De- 
partment, and if any charges were incurred, send a re- 
ceipted bill for the amount. 

The same information should also be sent to Thomas 
Bingham, agent Adams’ Express Company, Harrisburg. 
e 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. NAME. | RESIDENCE. 
26iMary A. Yohn......:. |Reading, Berks County. 
527|Sarah E. Goveler.. 2.00 | Reading, “ «o 
328 | Millie C. Hobson.......|Reading,  ‘¢ “ 
329|Mary J. Hobson.......|Reading, ‘ “ 
33¢/Elmira J. Wobensmith../Reading,  “* “6 
331)\Sallie E. Brenholtz......|Reading, “ “ 
332/Anna J. H. Printz.....|Reading, “6 “ 
333) Lottie Heckman.......|Reading, “ “ 
334| Miranda E. James......|Reading, ‘ “6 
335|Emma A. Greth,......|Reading, “ 6 
$36\A. B. Stoler..........+.| Waynesboro, Frank’n 
337 |David Heysinger....... |Fayetteville, “ « 
3381]. Y. Atherton. s+ sees |Mercersburg, “6 “6 
339} W. H. Hockenberry.... ;Chambersburg, “ “ 
ne rm Fahs ......| York, York “ 
wad Mpeg Erebet.c tom, ”" 
“ne Lissie Zeighe. .ccccsccs | VOthy “ 
¢43| Annie EC sccccisccee TO. ™ “ 
344|;Annie Willson.........|/York, ‘ “ 


345|Frank J. Magee.......| Wrightsville, York “ 
346|Emily Martin.......... | Pittsburgh, Allegh’s y * 
347!Sarah R. Hipsley....... |Allegheny, es 
348|Frances Brooks......../Allegheny, - “ 
349|Henrietta Martin....... | Allegheny, * “ 
350|M. E. Carpenter......+..| Pittsburgh, “ és 


TT EIT 
DEATH OF C. R. COBURN 


The friends of education throughout the State will regret 
to learn of the death of Hon. Charles R. Coburn, which 
took place at Nichols, Tioga county, New York, on Mon- 
day, the 8th of March, at 12 o'clock M. Mr. Coburn did 
not enjoy good health for more than a vear previous to 
hisdeath. During the past summer he was reluctantly absent 
from his post in the Schoo] Department, at several times 
and for several weeks at a time, in the hope that a change 
of air or diet, or relaxation from labor, might prove ben- 
eficial to him. But although he came back somewhat 
reireshed and in better spirits, it was very evident to all 
who observed him closely that his vital strength was grad- 
ually failing. 
County Teachers’ Institute, and delivered an address on 
the evening of the 16th of December. He came home 
quite sick, and in a few days was compelled to keep his 
bed. He recovered sufficiently to bear the journey to his 
friends in New York without serious discomfort, but grad- 
vally grew worse until death terminated his sufferings. At 


times curing his iliness he seemed to entertain hopes of 


He was induced to attend the Dauphin 
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| recovery, and dictated letters, in which he epoke of again 


engaging in the work of his desk in the School Depart- 
ment. Generally, however, his thoughts seemed to dwell 


ling achet | upon the past, and his conversation showed that he con- 
ly Report Books, District Reports and Affidavits, Super- | 


sidered his work as done. In order to show his state of 
mind in his last hours, it is proper to quote the closing 
paragraph of a private letter, dictated March 6th, two 
days before his death. He says: “In closing this com- 
munication, I wish to express to you and others, who have 
been associated with me in the School Department, the 
gratitude which flows from a sincerely grateful heart for 
the uniform kindness and forbearance I have ever received 
at your hands, and do sincerely ask pardon for any depart- 


| ure, at any time, from the strictest rules of gentlemanly, 


Christian conduct in my intercourse with you. I am not 
so vain as to suppose I have always done right, so please 


' pardon the wrong and imitate the right. I am your sin- 


cere friend, and friend to the cause in which we labored. 
I hope none of you will be less faithful than I have been, 
that abundant success may crown your labors, and that 
both you and | may hear from the mouth of the final 
Judge, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’ This is 
my sincere prayer.” 

This is not the place to present a biography of Mr. Co- 


| burn. Willing pens will no doubt be found at the right 


time to undertake this task. But it is proper to say here 
that Mr. Coburn had filled every position open to the 
teachers of his native State, from that of schoolmaster, 
working for eight dollars a month and boarding around, up 
to that of State Superintendent, exercising a general con- 
trol over the whole educational interests of the Common- 
wealth. : 

During the winters of 1827-8 and 1828-9, being then 
between 18 and 19 years of age, he taught the town 
school in Owego, New York. In 1832 he became the 
regular teacher of the school at Owego, and entered per- 
manently into the business of teaching. In 1845 he was 
present at the organization of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and subsequently was elected President 
of it. In 1850 he was employed as assistant teacher in 
the Owego Academy. In 1852 he became Principal of 
the Binghampton Academy. In 1854 he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics and Principal of the Normal 
Department of Susquehanna Collegiate Institute at To- 
wanda, in his native county. In 1857 he was elected 
County Superintendent of the county of Bradford, and 
was re-elected in 1860. During the same year he was 
elected President of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association. In 1863 Governor Curtin appointed him 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, an office which 
he held till November 1st, 1866, and he afterwards con- 
tinued to act as Deputy Superintendent up to the time of 
his death. 

No man could obtain positions of the character of those 
held by Mr. Coburn without possessing a good share of 
ability and energy. That he possessed other noble quali- 
ties of both head and heart, the numerous friends he has 
left to mourn his loss are willing to attest. And we all 
have the faith to believe that his death was the death of 
a Christian, 

LT TY PY CL EP eI Ye 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE SIXTH 

DISTRICT. 


A communication was received, at this Department, 
dated February 8th, 1869, and signed by L. B. Rupert, Pres- 
ident, and J. G. Freeze, Secretary, of the Board of Trus- 
tees, of the Bloomsburg Literary Institute, stating that 
said board had obtained grounds, erected buildings, and 
opened a school, which they desired to have inspected by 
a committee appointed according to the provisions of the 
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act of Assembly approved May 20th, 1857, with the de- 
sign of having the institution recognized as the State Nor- 
mal School of the Sixth District. 

Accordingly, with the consent of the Governor, the 
foliowing named gentlemen were appointed the commit- 
tee: Hon. Wilmer Worthington, Hon. Jas. C. Brown, 
Hon. Geo. D. Jackson, and Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, the 
the several County Superintendents in the counties com- 
posing the district were notified, and Friday, the 19th of 


February was agreed upon as the day for the examination. | 


All the members of the committee were present on the 
day appointed, and they, in connection with the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, and the County Super- 
intendents of the cgunties of Columbia, Montour and 
Union, proceeded, at 9 o’clock A. M., to discharge the 
duties of their appointment. They first attended the 
opening exercises of the school in the Chapel of the in- 
stitution, and then spent sometime in visiting the several 
class-rooms and listening to recitations in the various 
branches. 
of the Board of Trustees and delegations of citizens over 
the grounds and through the buildings. All the official 
papers appertaining to the institution were duly examined, 
its deeds, charter, by-laws, rules and regulations. Full 
explanations were elicited in reference to the organization 


of the school, the constitution of its faculty, its plan of | 


study, &c., &c. 
The committee retiring for consultation, then organized 
by electing Wilmer Worthington President, and J. P. 
Wickersham Secretary, and, after due deliberation, adopt- 
ed the following preamble and resolutions, and thereto 
appended their proper signatures : 
BroomssurG, Columbia County, Feb. 19, 1869. 

Wuereas, The ‘Bloomsburg Literary Institute,” 
having made formal application to the Department of 
Common Schools for the appointment of a committee to 
examine its claims, to be recognized as the State Normal 
School of the Sixth District, according to the provisions 
of “ An Act to provide for the due training of teachers 
for the Common Schools of the State,” approved the 20th 
day of May, 1857; and, 

Wuereas, The undersigned, being duly appointed and 
authorized under said act, and having personally, and at 
the same time, on Friday, the 19th day of February, 1869, 
visited and carefully inspected said Institute, and made a 
careful examination thereof of its by-laws, rules and reg- 
ulations, and its general arrangements and facilities for 
instruction, and having found them to be substantially 
such as the law requires; therefore, 

Resolved, That the “Bloomsburg Literary Institute” 
is, in our opinion, entitled to recognition as a State Nor- 
mal School, with all the privileges and immunities en- 
joyed by other institutions of like character in this Com- 
monwealth. 

WILMER WORTHINGTON, Cuareman. 
Georce D. Jackson, 
James C. Brown, 
Henry M. Hoyr, 
Committee. 

J. P. Wt-xersuam, Secretary. 

C. G, Barxrey, County Supt. Columbia co. 
C. V. Gunpy, County Supt. Union county. 
Wm. Henry, County Supt. Montour county. 

This report was announced to a large audience, which 
had assembled in the Chapel of the institution to hear it, 
and was received with the most lively satisfaction. Prof. 
Henry Carver, the Principal of the school, presided at 
this meeting, and addresses were delivered by the different 
members of the committee, Judge Rupert, President of 
the Board of Trustees, Hon. Thomas Chalfant, General 
Ent, and others. 


Pennsylvania School fournal. 


After this, they were conducted by members , 


In the evening a “Sociable” was held | 


| April, 


at the school, and this was followed by a banquet at ame 


| of the hotels. 


The following is the proclamation of the Department 
recognizing the Bloomsburg Literary Institute as a State 
Normal School : 

CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, ) 
DepaRTMENT OF CoMMON ScHOOLS, . 
HaraispurG, February 22d, 1869. ) 

Wuergas, In pursuance of the application w this De- 
partment of the Trustees of the Bloomsburg Literary In- 
stitute for the appointment of a committee to examine its 
claims to recognition as the State Normal School of the 


| Sixth District, according to the provisions of ** An Act to 


provide for the due training of teachers for the Common 
Schools of the State,” approved the 20th day of May, 
1857, the following gentlemen were appointed, viz: 
Hon. Wilmer Worthington, of the County of Chester; 
Hon. James C. Brown, of the County of Mercer; Hon. 
George D. Jackson, of the County of Sullivan, and Hon 
Henry M. Hoyt, of the County of Luzerne; and, 
Wuereas, The committee so appointed in conjunction 
with the State Superintendent of Common Schools, C. G 


| Barkley, Esq., County Superintendent of the County of 


Columbia, C. V. Gundy, Esq., County Superintendent 
of the County of Union, and William Henry, Esa., 
County Superintendent of the County of Montour, the 
County Superintendents of the other counties in the dis- 
trict—Northumberland, Snyder, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata, 
and Miffin—being unable to be present, after having, on 
the 19th day of February, 1869, visited and carefully in- 
spected said Institute, and made a careful examination 
thereof of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and its gen- 
eral arrangements and facilities tor study, reported unani- 
mously that said Institute is entitled to recognition as a 
State Normal School, with all the privileges and immuni- 
ties enjoyed by other institutions of like character in this 
Commonwealth ; 

Now, therefore, 1, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, do hereby give notice, as required by law, that I 
have recognized the said Bloomsburg Literary Institute as 
the State Normal School of the Sixth District, composed 
of the counties of Columbia, Union, Montour, Snyder, 
Northumberland, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata and Mifflin. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 

and affixed the seal of the Department of Com- 
) mon Schools, at Harrisburg, the 22nd day of 
» February, 1869. 


L. S. 
P. WICKERSHAM, 
State Superintendent Common Schools. 

It may be proper to add here that this new Normal 
School is beautifully located onan elevation in the borough 
of Bloomsburg. Its grounds are now nicely fenced, and 
partly laid out in walks and planted with trees; when 
completed, they will be very handsome. 

It has two large buildings. The first has a very fine 
hall, capable of seating 1,500 persons, and rooms for re- 
The second is de- 
signed mainly for boarding purposes, but has rooms for the 
Model School. The cost of the grounds and buildings wi 
amount to over $100,000, and it is no disparagement to 
those belonging tothe other Normal Sch6ols to say that 
they are the finest in the State. The main building i 
heated steam, and much attention has been paid 
generally to heating, lighting, ventilating, and making 
things convenient. 

From what is known of the ability, energy, and tact 
of the Principal, of the superior qualifications for their sev- 


citations, libraries, apparatus, &c. 


with 


| eral positions possessed by the members of the Faculty, 


and of the interest taken in the school by the Trustees 
and the citizens, there is no uncertainty in the prediction 
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that this school will soon take a high rank in the class 
of institutions among which it has now placed itself. 


THE ELECTION OF CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The substance of the following article is intended to 
be printed in circular form, and sent to the Conventions 
of School Directors, which are to assemble on Tuesday, 
the 4th of May next, for the purpose of electing Super- 
intendents. It is presented here in the hope that it may 
be generally read and considered at the meetings of Boards 
of Directors in April, and by individuals interested in the 
subject. 

Superintendents cf schools are to be elected on the 
4th of May next, in all the counties of the Common- 
wealth, and in all cities or boroughs having over ten 
thousand inhabitants that desire to do so, Scarcely any 
other election should so deeply enlist the interest of the 
people. We can afford bad government anywhere else 
better than in respect to our schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are necessary to the 
very existence of a State. Pennsylvania has 850,000 
children in her common schools, and more than $6,000,- 
000 are expended annually for the purpose of instructing 
them. Whether these children shall be well instructed or 
otherwise, whether this vast sum of money shall be well or 
ill applied, will depend in a good measure upon the officers 
who shall be placed over the schools at the coming election. 
Let whole communities see to it that the best men shall 
be chosen. 

County Conventions of Directors will be called to as- 
semble at the respective county seats, by the County Su- 
perintendents now in office. The best place for meeting 
is generally the Court House. City or Borough Conven- 
tions will be called by the proper Boards of Directors or 
Controllers in the manner prescribed by law at their usual 
place of meeting. The Directors of cities or boroughs 
that elect Superintendents of their own, cannot take part 
in the County Conventions. The law does not say at 
what hour the Conventions shall assemble, but probably 
one o'clock p. mM. would be the most suitable hour. 

The Conventions should organize by electing a Presi- 
dent and Secretary. Vice Presidents and Assistant Secre- 
taries may be elected if desired. County Superintendents 
generally have in their possession full lists of the members 
of the different Boards of Directors in their respective 
counties, and when this is the case, a list with the dis- 
tricts properly designated should be handed by each of 
those officers possessing such a list, to the President 
of the Convention. It should be read, in order that 
all errors may be corrected, and that it may be known 
who are present. If the G@ounty Superintendent 
cannot furnish a list of the Directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the Presi- 
dent the names of the Directors in his district; the Sec- 
retaries should prepare a roll, which, when called, will 
show who are present. Knowing who are members, the 
Convention is prepared to enter upon the business of fixing 
the salary of the County Superintendent. It will be 
found best, in nearly every case, to fix the salary before 
electing the Superintendent. If several sums are named, 
the vote should be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of the Directors do not vote for that sum, then 
the vote should be taken on the next highest, and so on, 
until some sum receive a majority vote. This done, can- 
didates for Superintendent can be nominated and voted 
for, until some one receive a majority. Nothing further 


is then to be done, except for the President and Secretary 
to make out and sign the certificate of election in the 
form appended to this article, and send it to the State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools. 

The two following questions should receive careful con- 
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sideration at the hands of the members of a Convention 
about to elect a Superintendent of schools: What guali- 
fications should @ Superintendent of schools possess? and 
What salary should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that a 
Superintendent of schools should possess certain— 

Physical Qualifications. —No one can properly discharge 
the duties of the office who is not in the enjoyment of 
general good health. Especially is this the case with County 
Superintendents who have to visit schools in rural dis- 
tricts, and are consequently much exposed, 

Intellectual Qualifications.—As a test of intellectual 
qualifications, the law renders any one ineligible to the 
office of Superintendent who does not possess one of 
following documents: A Diploma from a college legally 
empowered to grant literary degrees, a Diploma or State 
Certificate issued by the authorities of a State Normal 
School, a Professional or Permanent Certificate, a Certiti- 
cate of competency from the State Superintendent, or 2 


commission as a County, City or Borough Superintendent. 


In addition to the intellectual qualifications usually indi- 
cated by the possession of documents like those above 
named, a Superintendent of schools ought to be a good 
speaker, a man of tact, and of marked administrative 
ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no person shall 
eligible to the office “unless he has a sound moral char- 
acter.” The very letter of the law in this respect should 
be adhered to, and will be, so far as this Department i 
Nor is it sufficient for a Superintendent of 
**immorality.”” He 


be 


concerned, 
schools to be guiltless of any gross 
should be a positive worker for good,—if possible, he 
should have all the moral qualities implied in the noble ex- 
pression, **a Christian gentleman.” 

Professional Qualifications,—It is provided in the law 
that a person cannot hold the office of Superintendent of 
schools unless ** he has had successful experience in teach- 
ing within three years of the time of his election.”” The 
spirit of this provision is that a Superintendent must be a 
professional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, or minister de- 
siring to hold the office only until he can do better. 

The office of Superintendent of schools belongs to the 
teachers, it has to do with teachers, and should always be 
filled by one. If Directors can find in a county a teacher 
devoted to his profession, who always attends Teachers’ 
Institutes, who reads works on education, who advocates 
common schools, who, like Richter, ‘loves God and lit- 
tle children,” who, in short, is something of an enthusiast 
in his work—he in all probability is the man to make Su- 
perintendent, even though he has not been to college. 

The second question is a difficult one to answer. The 
salaries of Superintendents are now very unequal, and some 
change in the mode of fixing them has been thought de- 
The Legislature, however, seems disposed to 
With 


regard to cities and boroughs the plan now pursued is a 


sirable. 
leave the matter in the hands of the Conventions. 
very proper one, as they pay their Superintendents out of 


their own funds; but with regard to the counties, it leads 
to great irregularities. It is 
of the State Superintendent to change the mode of pay- 


salaries, and to pay the Su- 


considered within the powe 
ing County Superintendents’ 
each county out of the fund appropriated 
irregularities which now 


perintendent of 
to that county, and, in case the 
exist become much greater, that power will be exercised, 
but this result is not anticipated. 

There are very difficulties, it must be acknow- 
ledged, in the way of fixing the salaries of County Super- 


and perhaps, after all, the Directors 


great 


intendents by law, 
who compose the Conventions that elect them, knowing 


all the circumstances as they do, the number of schools, 


tne ize of the county, the nature of the surface fo be 
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travelled over, the length of term, the cost of living, the | ranges from five to seven months, 


amount of time necessarily occupied by the Superintend- 
ent in the discharge of his official duties, and knowing, 
too, if they vote away the money belonging to other 
counties, other counties will be likely to vote away theirs, 
are the parties most likely to fix the salaries upon an 
guitable basis. 

Superintendents of schools ought to be paid liberal sal- 
aries. In some of the counties of the State their salaries 
are now shamefully low. Good officers can hardly be 
paid too much, and we had better have none at al] than 
to have poor ones. 
FORM OF CERTIFICATE OF THE ELECTION 

OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 





Superintendent of Common Schcoo/s 

Sir: The undersigned, President and Secretary of the 
Convention of School Directors of ————-————- — 
convened, according to law, on —, the —— 
——, 18—, do hereby certify that 
whose address is —--——————, was elected, i 
by a majority of the whole numbe- of Directors present, 
s ——__—— Superintendent until the first 
May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and 
that the evidence of competency to fulfill the 

e office presented to the Convention by the said 
was such as is required by law, consisting of ———-———— 

They further certify, that the amount of compensa- 
tion for said Superintendent was fixed by said Ci 


’ 


Gay of , 


wiva voce 


Tuesday in 


duties of 


nven- 


tion at the sum of —_—_——__-”--— dollars (= 


er 


! 
nnum, and that the whole number of Directors present 


Was , of whom ——— voted for the said —————, 
J that - 


id 


received 


» whose address is —_——- 
votes, and 
» received 
Dated at ———— 


——, A. D. 1869. 


votes, 





—_——_——,, Secretary. 


EMS FROM -REPOR’ rS FOR FEBRUARY, ’6g9: 


ae —The schools of Sharon, Rochester borough 

d Beaver borough closed with public examinations, which 
were well attended, and passed off in a highly creditable 
manner. During a contest in spelling in the Beaver 
schools, 4,602 words were given, of which 
correctly spelled, making nearly 99 per cent. 

Biaixr.—The schools generally are in a more prosperous 
condition than they have been for years. 

Braproxp.—Athens Academy is to be put in charge of 
the School Board, the building enlarged, 
schoo] established. 

The Board of Warren district passed a resolution pay- 
ng female teachers the same wages as males for the win- 
ter term. The meeting of the County Association, held 
at Ulster, was largely attended and full of interest. The 
society is collecting material for a history of itself for the 
fifteen vears during which it has existed, which is to in- 
clude a history of all educational matters of the county 
during the same period, biographies of the prominent ed- 
ucators of the county, and a brief history of each 
ship in the county. 

Campria.—At the close of the Ebensburg Union 
Schools, each of the teachers received a handsome tes- 
timonial from the pupils. 

Curnton.—Our public schools, which have aterm of 
only four months, will soon close. 

There are also a number of 


4,550 were 


ana a 


, »d 
gradec 


town- 


schools in which the term 
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If this were the 
minimum term there would be less objection to our sys- 
tem. 

Crawrorp.—Directors in some parts of the county are 
n the schools ; andin sev- 

were not doing reasonably 
dismiss them promptly, in- 
‘stay the term out,” as has 


manifesting unusual interest 
eral instances where teachers 
well, they had the courage t 
stead of allowing them to 
usually been done. 

CumBErRLANp.—-The Mechanicsburg and Newville 
High Schools are in excellent condition. ‘The former is 
taught by Mr. A. T. Palm, at $70 per month—term, ten 
months; the eh by Mr. F. K. Ployer, at $60 per 
month, for cight months. Algebra, Geometry, Physiology 
and Rhetoric are taught in these schools. 

Fortest.—The mack vers of Hickory township organized 
a District Institute at East Hiekory, 
by every in the district. 


which was attended 
teacher 
LancasTER.—The schools of Earl, Leacock, Eden, Mt. 
Joy borough, East Donegal and Ephrata are doing well, 
except five, in which hardly any good is done. Meetings 

are held in the different districts during visitation. 
LeBanon.—The schools in the country districts are 
drawing to a close. ‘Though all have made 
which Directors made monthly 
satisfactory improve- 
of Lebanun boro ugh 
ta- 


rapidly fair 


vet districts in 


progress, 


visitations, show a very decided and 


ment. Among others, the Directors 


deserve special commendation for regular monthly vis 
tions 

4 
’ 


rly well, and 


Lycomince Nearly al] the schools have been visite 


t. have done exceedin 
not be more than 


and fully ni 


netyv per cent 


gave general satisfaction. There will 
eight or ten total failures in the county. 

Mck The Directors of Bradford township are 
considering the propriety of establishing a graded school. 
The Superi arnestly encouraged this move- 


Taha 
ment. 


KE AN. 
itendent has e 


NorTHUMBERLAND.—It is extremely gratifying to report 
p has accepted the common school 


Cameron, two other non-ac- 


that Jackson townshi 
system. W sshington and 
cepting districts, are also on the move, both having elect- 
ed directors. 

Perry.—Pupils have made excellent progress in read- 
ing, and the cause has been found to exist in the fact that 
parents furnish their children with newspapers and period- 
icals to The Directors of Penn township intend 
building four new houses, and if possble, increase the term 
to six months. 


read, 


Pottsv1tteE.— Whole number of pupils, 1,782; average, 

§313 per cent., 86. 

Scranton.—The School Board furnished seven schools 
Organ; also added to the library of the 

The “New American Cyclopedia” of 16 

of 7 


/ 


with a Cabinet 
High Schoo! : 
volumes, and “The American Annual Cyclopedia ” 
volumes, published by Appleton & Co. Number of puy 
month, 1,7385 average attendance, 1,379} 


on roll for the 


cent., 79. 


per 
| Swyper.—The educational meetings held thus far were 
very It is customary on these occasions to 
have the school in the locality present, and examine the 
Is in the presence of the parents and citizens. An ex- 


this kind was held in the Court House 


successful. 


pupi 
cellent meeting of 
at Middlebury. 
The students of Freeburg Academy gave a fine exhi- 
bition on the eve of Washington’s birthday. 
SusquEHANNA —The schools in this county 
present school year are generally closed. 
Venanco.—The Hamilton school house in Cherry 
Tree township, was burned on Friday night, February 26. 
The scholars’ books were consumed. It was a good house, 


for the 


and had been built but four years 
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Wesrmorecann.—Three graded schools were opened, 
one for four months, one for five, and one for six. Green- 
burg Borough schools will be opened eight months. 

Wiuiamsport.—On March 27th there will be a con- 
vocation of schools in the Court House. 


A Glance at our English Grammars. 


; 


From twelve to | 
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fifteen pupils are to be selected by each teacher, who will 
be drilled in regular school exercises in the presence of 
directors, patrons, and friends of education. 

The Lycoming County Educational Association will 
meet in this city March 12th and 13th. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





A GLANCE AT OUR ORDINARY 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 





BY C. M. SITGREAVES, A. B. 


An examination of the many text books on 
English Grammar, now before the educators of 
this and other States, must convince all, that 
some faults and deficiencies, which have ever 
denominated English Grammar as dry and un- 


| verbs have not been explained; nor preposi- 


| tions, 


' common-sense grammar, with the 


interesting, not only still prevail, but are being | 


increased with the appearance of every new 
book on this important subject. 

We seek no innovation. The oldest princi- 
ples are the best. The deficiencies now found 
in nearly all text-books on this subject are 
themselves the innovations. Yet 


meaning, but also in arrangement ; so that what 
reason, nature and common-sense tel! us should 


these old | 
principles are entirely changed not only in | 


nor transitive verbs, nor finite in con- 
trast with infinitive. Thus the pupil is con- 
tinually studying in the dark, and it is no won- 
der that but little interest is manifested in this 
study, Why cannot some enterprising teacher 
of our own noble Keystone State, publish a good 
logical and 


natural arrangement: Ist the sentence; 2d the 
word; 3d the element of the word? 
II. Crassirication.—Al] authors agree in 


| saying that etymology has words for its subjects, 


and in most grammars we find the parts of 
speech classified under etymology. Now, the 
parts of speech are not words apart from their 
relations and uses in asentence. They are the 
names of functions performed in the sentence. 
Hence they belong under the same head to 


' which we refer the sentence; that is Syntax, 


be the first presented now appear as the last | 


things to be learned. The substance of all 


good grammars must be the same ; but the nat- | i 


ural arrangement of that material has been and 
is now being most pers ully abused. Hence, 
we would notice as the first innovation and de- 
ficiency : 

I. MetHop.—The common method is to begin 
with letters ; to proceed to syllables; to parts 
of speech; to sentences; and this 
the three heads, entitled Orthography, Etymol- 
ogy and Syntax. 


is done under | 


Thus, it has been made impossible for the | 


pupil to proceed trom the known to the un- 
known—the indispensable condition for all hu- 
man learning—and great confusion has arisen. 
Under letters, for example, the use of capitals is 
to be taught. The pupil is told that a capital 
letter is to begin the first word of every inde- 
pendent sentence, proper nouns, common nouns 
when personified and to be used for the pro- 
noun “1” and the interjection “O.” But the 
perplexed pupil has, as yet, learned nothing of 
the sentence, of nouns, of proper nouns as dis- 
tinguished from common, of pronouns, or ot 
interjections. 

Under nouns, he is told, that in the nomina- 
tive case the noun is the subject of a finite verb, 
while in the objective case it is used as an ob- 


ject of a transitive verb or preposition. But 


| of 


} 


and they belong only to Syntax. ‘The analysis 
of a sentence determines the use of each word 
that sentence; that is, determines the parts 
of speech. ‘The parts reconstructed show the 
rules of Syntax. The two are mutually depend- 
ent, and hence come under one head. 

The word E£tymo/ogy declares that it refers 
the derivation of the form and meaning of 
the word, yet we seldom find this part of gram- 
mar included under this head. 

Orthography means language written, yet 
nearly al] grammars include under this term 
sounds, or spoken language. 

Syntax again embraces too little since the 
rules of government and agreement, based on 
sentential reasons, are giv ren, while the tunctions 
of the parts of speech, equally based on these 
relations, are denied this head. 

Prosody has as its subject the representation 

entences correctly Yet, under Prosody, 
they give no definition of Prosody itself—no 
statement of the subject to which it applies. 
It also includes th 1¢ pronunciation of words, and 
the rules of accent and quantity; yet, the late 
grammarians have thrown out this subject alto- 
gether, evidently for rgetting that English Gram- 
mer is “the art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly.” 

How can these things be remedied? Very 
e think, if some enterprising teacher 


to ie 


Ail 


easily, we 
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wil] put his energies to work. 
subjects—and 
The sentence and the werd; ani the whole aim 


of grammar is to teach Ist, how to make them | 


correctly, and 2d how to correctly represent 
them. 

Let us then seek for such a division of the 
subject and such an arrangement in that divi- 
sion, that good common sense and the testimony 
of our pupils in increased advancements may 
uphold it. To do this, some new word must 
be coined to include and mean al] that is usu- 
ally found under the head of Orthography. 
One eminent author has presented us with such 
a word, and we believe that all live teachers 
will accept the same. The 
English Grammar will, in their natural arrange- 
ment, then be: 

A. Syntax.—T be construction of the sentence. 

B. Erymo.rocy.—T7he construction of the 
word, 

C. Ortruonomy.— The representation of } 
word. 

D. Prosopy.— Zhe representation of the 
fence. 

Three of the above are the old terms 
grammers, rightly assigned according to deriva- 
tion. The third will include Orthography as 
a sub-division addressing the eye by correct 
writing; and Orthoepy as a corresponding sub- 
division addressing the ear by correct speaking. 

III. THe Mucripricatrion or Exceptions. 
Language is a system, and there can be no ir- 
regularity. Every fact fixed by universal con- 
sent and usage has a reason. Nearly al] gram- 
mars are so filled with exceptions, counter-ex- 
ceptions and exceptional rules, that no pupil, 
no matter how bright his intellect, can master 
the subject. We should, therefore, seek to lay 
down principles, clear, simple and rational, and 
to make every part of grammar but an applica- 
tion of those principles; by regarding the 
parts of speech as functions, and not categories ; 
by reducing these functions to eight; by recog- 
nizing it as a law in language, that the same 
word may perform now one, and now an- 
other, of these eight functions, and by extend- 
ing this law to synthetic Syntax, we believe 
that a grammar can be made which will be a 
delight to the pupil rather than a unliked task. 

Let us then, one and all, hope that soon we 
may have a good, logical, common-sense gram- 
mar, one gotten up and published by the enter- 
prise of the teachers of the Keystone State, ac- 


ceptable not only to them and the directors of 


their districts, but one which every pupil can 
easily obtain, and whose matter they can easily 
acquire. 

Eesten, March 4, 1869. 
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only two—in grammar, viz: | 


four divisions of | 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICES FOR 
WOMEN. 


I notice in the Report from the Department 
of Common Schools of this State, many inter- 
esting statistics in relation to the condition and 
growth of said Schools. Of such facts a Penn- 
sylvanian may well be proud! But there are 
some particulars to which my attention has been 
especially directed, from familiarity with known 
facts as to the number of each sex employed 
in the whole State, in teaching. It appears 
that the number of males engaged in the last 
year was 6,935, while the females numbered 
8,569. On observing this fact, the question 
naturally arises: Are not the same qualifications, 
to a large extent, which are demanded for 
teaching schools, required for the supervision, 
regulation._and control of schools ?—and if this 
query is afirmatively answered, is there not 
both propriety and justice in the suggestion, 
that these latter duties and burdens should be 
distributed between the sexes? In a word, 
that the office of Director, as well as County 
Superintendent, should be shared between the 
sexes, and thus the teachers of the female sex 
be represented in the most important offices 
connected with the business of teaching? 

With respect to Visitors of Schools,--an office 
lately suggested by the State Superintendent of 
New York Schools, and recommended to the 
Legislature—he has proposed that the visitors 
should be confined altogether to females. But 
I think it would be an improvement to the sug- 
gestion, if both sexes participated in the work 
of visiting ; and I can discover no impropriety 
in the office of Schoo] Director being filled by 
persons of either sex. For, if such a large 
proportion of our teachers are females, common 
sense would seem to dictate, that their own 
qualifications, as respects their capacity for 
school-government, as well as literary achieve- 
ments, ought to pass under the inspection of a 
fair proportion of females—and if not finally 
passed upon (as the present law requires the 
County Superintendent to determine this point) 
they might share the duty of Directors, and 
blend the two under the same general name. 

The above reflections have been suggested 
by what has already passed and Been passing, 
in some parts of our State. In the town of 
West Chester, justly famed for the excellence 
of its schools of every grade as well as for 
the intelligence of its citizens, the principal 
of the High School of the place is a female. 
And from good opportunities of estimating, I 
am informed that she has filled the position with 
general acceptance. 
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In Chester county the canvass has already | 
commenced for County Superintendent. One 
of the candidates is a lady, who has been teach- 
ing in the county, both in the public schools 
and boarding schools—and from what I have 
known of her qualifications, both for governing | 
a school—having visited one in which she was | 
engaged—as well as her literary accomplish- 
ments, I should presume the canvass on her | 
part will be earnest and energetic. 

Though not having been much more thana 
year engaged in the county, as a teacher, she 
has obtained a high reputation; while she 
brings the best recommendations from the Nor- 
mal School of Connecticut, of which she isa 
graduate. The Hon. J. Philbrick, formerly | 
the principal of said school, and now Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Boston, testifies to 
her ability, energy and vigor,’—while quite | 
a number of individuals, well known in Ches- 
ter county, have approved her application ina 
circular address to the School Directors of the 
county. 

Miss Sandford also attended the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association--and it will be , 
remembered that she did good service in the 
exercises—by her able Essay on the “ Great-_ 
ness of our Work”—a paper which was exten- 
sively copied. The people of Chester county 
who have advocated her occupancy of the 
above position, speak that of which they “do. 
know ;” and at the conclusion of their address 
they add: “* Though we have always hada 
male Superintendent. there is nothing to pre- 
vent a female’s filling the position.” Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, says on 
this subject: ‘* There is nothing in the School 
Law to prevent the election of a female prop- 
erly qualified, to the office of County Superin~ 
tendent.” Humanitas. 

Newton, Bucks co. 

e@ 
SUGGESTIONS. 

In our public schools, from the Primary to 
the High school, the teacher’s age, place of 
birth, where educated, experience in the pro- 
fession, character of certificate, etc., are all care- 
fully neted by the County Superintendent, and 
the facts forwarded to the Department for the 
statistical tables. Why may not the State 
Superintendent require similar facts from the 
teachers in our Normal schools? In fact, the 
high position which they hold, or ought to 
hold in the estimation of the people, entitles 
both the State at large and the teachers who 
contemplate entering them, to know of what 
materia] the Faculty of each Normal school is 
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composed. As in all other things, defects may 


| characterize a Normal school so as to greatly 
impair, if not wholly destroy its usefulness. At 


least the names and degrees of the professors 
should be published in the annual School Re 
port, in connection with their respective insti- 
tutions. Another suggestion: Would it not be 
well*to have plans of school houses and 
school grounds illustrated in the Annual Re- 
port. Some Directors are entirely ignorant of 
the existence of a work on School Architecture. 
They go right on with their eyes closed to any 
good plans, and in the fall of the year, «in hot 
haste,” they construct a house much after the 
fashion of a country blacksmith shop. The 
greatest problem to be solved is, «* Where can 
we get a spot of ground that is fit for no other 
purpose, and as cheap as possible?” The re- 
sult is that a rocky, a muddy, a swampy, or 
some other uninviting place in the vicinity is 
chosen. The school house eregted is in every 
respect unworthy the name. 

Again: The school law should forbid the 
appropriation of funds to all districts which fail 
to procure at least half an acre of ground, to 


excavate a cellar, to erect the house after plans 


approved by competent State or other authority, 
to enclose the grounds, and to provide proper 
out-houses. The county Superintendent, as in- 
spector, should report the condition of affairs, 
He should be consulted and authorized to give 
advice in the matter, both as to where and how 
the building should be erected, as he is sup- 
posed to be better acquainted with the wants 
of schools than, in most cases, even the direc- 
tors themselves. SCHOLA, 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


Under this caption, the writer of an article 
in the February number of the Yourna/, com- 
pares the advantages of the oral and written 
methods of examining teachers. ‘To his con- 
clusion, “‘ undoubtedly, the two methods com- 
bined és preferable to either one alone,” we 
cannot subscribe. That written examinations 
enable the examiner to issue certificates with a 
greater degree of fairness, that they save time, 
that they are more accurate and systematic is 
conceded by al]. We would add that they also 
afford to the examining officer the means of 
refuting any charges brought against him for 
partiality. By retaining in his possession the 
answers written by the several applicants, he 
can at any time justify the numbers found on 
any certificate. 

Again, we know of no other way of attain- 
ing a uniform standard all over the State, ex- 
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cept by the written method. In the third | 


place, the written method affords the best | 


means of comparison between the different ap- 


plicants, as well as of the progress made by the | 


same teacher from year to year. 


But we wish to direct attention more partic- | 
| ner of putting them, are more apt to be loosely 


ularly to the advantages claimed, unjustly, for 
the oral method only. 
be asked by the oral method than by the writ- 
ten.” This, we confess, we do not exactly 
see. By the oral method the whole class, | 
whether larg: or small, sit idle while one of 
their number at atime answers the question 
put by the Superintendent. Suppose now that 
the class consists of ten members. Ten ques- 
tions must be given in order that each may re. 
ceive but ome chance, If, however, these ten 
questions had been laid before each applicant, 


and an answer to each had been written out by | 


each member of the class, the result would cer- 
tainly be much more satisfactory. In the 


former case the Superintendent must base his | 
estimate of the teacher’s qualifications entirely | 


upon the answer given to the single question 


put, while in the latter he has ten answers to | 


ten different questions, which may be graded 
to suit the probable capacity of any member of 
the class. It is easily seen that in reality more 


“More questions can | 


' 
| Der, at 
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questions can be put to each applicant by the 
written method than by the oral. The objec- 
tion that the written questions may not be in- 
telligible to certain members of the class is fu- 
tile, because the same objection may be urged 
against the oral, which from the informal man- 


worded and poorly constructed than the written. 
If it be answered that the former may be ex- 


plained, we reply, so also may the latter. 


But the second reason seems more plausible 
than the first. ‘There may be school direc- 


| tors or other persons of intelligence and educa- 


tion present,” &c. Well, can these men of 
intelligence and education not judge far better 
of the abilities of al] concerned when they have 
their work before them, black on white, and 
can examine and compare it to their leisure? 
Is it to be supposed that school directors and 
persons of intelligence can not read the manu- 
scripts of those applying to teach their schools ? 
Does not the same argument hold good for the 
community atlarge? We cannot but conclude, 
therefore, that the written is the best method, 
notwithstanding the very gratuitous fling found 
at the close of the article in the February num- 
t} who use it exclusively. 


t20se 
Anti-Puitom. 
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SCHOOL SITES AND SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 
HON, J. P. WICKERSHAM. 

Too little attention has been paid to the lo- 
cation of school-houses. Not unfrequently a 
school-house is located along some dark alley 
or noisy street, half in a road and half in an 
adjacent field, at an angle of a cross-road, or 
upon a narrow strip of land where two roads 
fork. All have seen it placed upon ground low 
and marshy; on a common, rocky and ex- 
posed; or high up on a bank by the roadside. 
In such locations,—disturbed by noises; at- 
tracted by passing vehicles; suffering from heat, 
cold, dampness, want of light, or miasmatic 
exhalations; blunted in taste, and, perhaps, 
corrupted in morals,—pupils cannot pursue the 
work of education with full profit to themselves 
or full satisfaction to their teachers. 

Several things must be taken inte. considera- 
tion in selecting a site for a school-house. The 
most important of them are the following: 

1. Convenience of Access —Each Common 


J. 


} . } 

is desione 

15s Gesigne 
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School-house to accommodate witn 
school facilities the people who inhabit a cer- 
tain Cistrict of territory, and should therefore 
be so located as to furnish the best accommo- 
dations to the greatest number without doing 
injustice to any. Theoretically, taking distance 
alone into consideration, the place for the loca- 
| tion of the school-house is that to reach which 
the least possible distance must be travelled by 
all the children who attend theschool. This 
will not often be the centre of the d‘strict; for 
the distribution of the population, the direc- 
tion of the roads, and the intervention of ob- 
stacles, as mountains and streams, will near! 
always render it best to choose a different loca- 
tion. All that insisted upon here is that 
those whose duty it may be to locate schoo! 
houses should do it with referenc heir con- 
venience of access, but by no means with re- 
ference to this consideration alone. In towns, 
especially, it is often best to increase the dis- 
tance of the school-house trom the population 
to be accommodated, for the purpose of se- 
| curing a more eligible location for it. 


is 
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2. Suitability of the Grounds and Surround. | 
ings. —No school-house should have attached to | 
it less than a half an acre of ground; and a | 
lot larger in extent should be procured when- 
ever possible. The best shape for a school- | 
yard is rectangular, the length extending north 
and south, and bearing the ratio to the breadth | 
of about three to two. The ground selected | 
for a school-yard should be level or slope gent- 
ly towards the south; it should be dry, free 
from obstacles that would interfere with the | 
children’s play, and susceptible of a reasonable 
degree of ornament. The air ought to be al- | 
lowed to circulate freely about the school- | 
house and the school-grounds, and the sun- 
light to baptize them with its health-giving 
beams. 

The surroundings of a school are to be con- | 
sidered of almost as much importance in locat- | 
ing it as its grounds. .The work of the school 
cannot be well done amidst noise and confu- | 
sion. The clatter of a mill ora factory, the | 
sounds which come from a smith or a carpen- 
ter shop, the noises of the busy street or the | 
thronged highway,—all are apt to divert the 
mind from study. Still worse is the near prox- 
imity to the school of a store, a railroad station, 
a butcher shop, or a tavern; as occurrences at 
such places are sometimes calculated not only 
to distract the attention of pupils, but to vitiate 
their taste or corrupt their morals. It is best 
to locate a school-house a little distance from 
the street or the public road, and away from | 
other buildings. It may be sheltered on the | 
north side by a wood, but the other sides should 
present an unobstructed view in all directions. | 

3. Healthiness of the Neighborbood.—This 
point needs only to be stated to secure assent; 
and yet it is not uncommon to find school- | 
houses located amid the dense population of a | 
city, where children are compelled to breathe | 
the impure exhalations arising from streets, 
stables, sewers, and thousands of lungs; near | 
marshes, stagnant bodies of water, or rivers | 
whose subsiding waters ‘eave vast accumula- | 
tions of vegetable matter to decay in the au- 
tumn sun; or in low, damp situations, where | 
heavy vapors hang about them in the morning | 
long after the glad sunshine has begun to play | 
all over the neighboring hill-sides, or the chill 
night-dews fall before the day’s work is done. 
Of doubtful benefit is that benevolence which | 
provides for the education of the mind at the | 
sacrifice of the health of the body. 

4. Beauty of Location.—Very seldom in the | 
past have those who selected sites for our 
school-houses allowed themselves to be in- | 
fluenced by beauty of location; and yet it is a 
very important consideration. A school-house ; 


| what is fair! 
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so situated that the children who frequent it 
can look out in all directions upon scenes of 
romantic wildness or quiet beauty will teach 


_many lessons better than they can be learned 


from books. We are taught unconsciously by 
the objects that surround us; and towering 
mountains and peaceful valleys, golden grain 
and shaded forests, rough wild rocks and plea- 


| sant gardens, villages dotting the neighboring 


plains, and vessels gliding along the distant 
river,—all have truth for the intellect and 
beauty for the heart. Scenes like these leave 
upon the susceptible mind of a child a deep 
impression. Accustomed to look upon the 
beautiful in nature, he will learn to appreciate 
the beautiful in life. Thus instructed, he will 


| be more apt to shun the low and the grovelling, 


the profane and the vulgar, and to exemplify 
the sentiment, “‘ How near to what is good is 
1» 

ScHooL Grounps.—lIt is not less important 
that a school should have connected with it ap- 
propriate grounds than that the school-house 
itself should be well built or properly furnish- 


'ed. But to such an extent have those whose 


duty it is to provide these grounds neglected it, 
that in many cases schools have no grounds at 
all, and in others they are much too small to 


| subserve the purposes for which they shonld 


be designed. Where they do exist, they are 


| often found uncared for, and without good 


fences, shade trees, walks, or flowers, and, not 
unfrequently, covered with heaps of stone and 
rubbish, overgrown with briers and brushwood, 
or made unhealthy by stagnant pools of water, 
and useless for the purposes of play by rocks 
and stumps, and the unevenness of the ground. 

Upon this subject it is proposed to con- 
sider— 

1. THe ARRANGEMENTS OF ScHoot Grounps. 
—The principal arrangements necessary to be 
made respecting school-grounds will have re- 
ference to their size, shape, plan, apparatus and 
care-taking. 

Size.—In cities and towns where ground 


| cannot conveniently be procured, or where the 
means of a district will not justify the outlay, 


the school authorities must be content with 
smal] play-grounds well used. A play ground 
of a half an acre in extent may be made to 
subserve many of the purposes of an ungraded 
school in a rural district, provided that but a 
small part of it be appropriated to ornament, 
and that the children be restricted to certain 
kinds of games, plays, and gymnastic exercises. 
It is far better, however, wherever suitable 
ground can be obtained at any thing like a rea- 
sonable cost, to procure a whole acre, or even 
two or three acres. 
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Academies, Normal Schools, and Colleges, 
especially such as furnish boarding accommo- 
dations to their students, should have, accord- 
ing to their circumstances, from five to fifty 
acres attached to them, and properly laid out 
in botanic gardens and play and pleasure 
grounds. 

Shape.—The shape of school-grounds con- 
taining a half an acre or an acre should be rec- 
tangular, as before stated. The length should 
extend north and south, and the school-house 
should front toward the south. With larger 
grounds the shape is not so important; but they 
should always form a compact body. 

Plan.—Supposing that the front of the 
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grounds will border on a street or a highway, | 
it is best, when the grounds are not more than | 
an acre in extent, to place the school-house at | 


about the distance of one-third their length 
from the front, and on a line extending length- 
wise through the middle of the grounds. A 
neatand strong fence should enclose the grounds. 
A walk should extend from the front entrance 
to the house, and walks should also extend to 
both sides on a line with the front of the 
house. A close and high board fence should 
extend from the centre of the house behind to 
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upon their lakes, and fawn in their groves; 
erect fountains where best the leaping of their 
diamond jets could charm the eye; and set up 
statues of the good and great whose mute but 
eloquent voices might speak to the young of 
learning and of virtue. 

Apparatus.—Such apparatus for play as is 
used in the games of ball, foot-ball, base-ball, 
cricket, marbles, &c., the pupils will furnish 
themselves: they will also procure stones, and 
sticks, and sand, and clay, and find use for 
them; but there are other kinds of apparatus 
for the play-ground which the school authori- 
ties should furnish. Among the most useful of 
these, for boys, are a ball-alley, a rotary swing, 
a climbing- stand, a balancing-bar, and a vault- 
ing-horse. Girls will use swings, jumping- 
ropes, brick-blocks, and bows and arrows. Such 
apparatus as that now mentioned will answer 
the purposes of play and exercise in a day- 
school; but all boarding schools should have a 


| room set apart for gymnastics, and supplied with 


the centre of the fence at the back end of the | 


grounds. ‘This arrangement will divide the 
grounds into three divisions. ‘The two spaces 
behind the house should be used for play- 
grounds, in mixed schools, one for each sex. 
A shed placed immediately behind the house 
and extending into both play-grounds would 
turnish shelter in wet weather. The space in 
front should be laid out in grass-plots with 
shrubbery and beds for flowers, and a few rus- 


tic seats for the studious or those seeking rest | 


from play might be placed under its shade- 
trees. 

Plans for designing extensive school-grounds 
must be left to the taste of school authorities, 
or to be determined by their means of gratify- 
ing it. ‘They may embrace only the grading 
of a place for play, the planting of a few trees, 
the laying out of a few walks, and the arranging 
of a few beds of flowers; or they may com- 
prehend all the arts known to the landscape 
gardener. No place can be named where these 
arts could be turned to better account. Bless- 
ings upon the benefactors who shall connect 
with our higher institutions of learning, grounds 
divers fied by hill and valley, by grove and copse 
and cluster, by lawn and nook and glen; who 
shall make walks and drives wind about them; 
build here and there arbors, retreats, and sum- 
mer-houses; cause streams to meander through 
them, and, now and then, swell into little 
lakes; place fishes in their ponds, waterfow] 





the most approved apparatus. Here the pupils 
should receive regular and systematic training 
from a competent teacher. 
Care-taking.—School Directors or School 
Committees should first put the school-grounds 
in order; but, after he comes into possession, 
the teacher ought to be held ‘responsible for 
their care-taking. It is his duty to keepa clean 
and tidy school-room, and it is equally his duty 
to keep the grounds in good condition. It is 
true that the destructive propensities of chil- 
dren, uncontrolled, often lead them todo mis- 
chief ,—to throw down fences, to cut and bark 
trees, to cover doors and furniture with uncouth 
and obscene figures ; but it is emphatically the 
teacher’s duty to prevent these acts, and no bet- 
ter proof of a teacher’s want of qualifications 
need be asked than his inability to do so. This 
propensity of the young to cut, scratch, deface, 
and destroy school-property should be correct- 
ed. They do not thus misuse the property of 
their parents; and good management in school 
will prevent it there. ‘Teachers may create 
such a spirit among their pupils as not only to 
prevent them from doing harm to the school- 
property, but to render them willing and ready 
to assist in protecting it from the trespasses of 
others. They can be taught to love neatness 
and order, to guard affectionately the trees and 
flowers about the school-grounds, and to take 


| pride in protecting and preserving them. 


2. THe Apvantaces or ScHoot-Grounps. 
—The following advantages may be expected 
to result from school- grounds well arranged and 
well provided with apparatus: the invigora t on 
of the health of the pupil sy the? removal of par- 
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promotion of study; the cultivation of taste ; the 
furnishing of occasions for-imparting certain kinds 
of instruction; and the presentation of opportuni- 
ties for studying the disposition of pupils. 

The Invigoration of the Health of the Pupils. 
—Children require free, exciting bodily exer- 
cise. They cannot be healthy without it. 
When confined for a long time, they become 
restless and unable to study, ‘They need pure, 
fresh air, which is seldom found except out of 
doors. Nature thus indicates that periods of 
exercise should alternate with periods of study. 
The bones must be strengthened, the mustles 
toughened, the blood made to circulate briskly, 
and the whole organism of the body made to 
perform its functions healthfully, in order that 
a sure basis be had upon which to erect the su- 
per-structure of mental education. There must 
be a healthy bodily organization to insure a 
healthy mental organization; and, while a 
school-room is necessary to induce the latter, | 
a well-arranged play-ground is the best means 
of promoting the former. No gymnastic ex- 
ercises can be contrived equal in value to jump- | 
ing the rope, rolling the hoop, ball, or cricket. 

The Removal of Particular Causes of Disor- 
der from the School_—The exercises of a school 
situated upon a street or by the side of a high- 
way must suffer great interruption from noise, 
and be considerably disturbed by the curiosity | 
pupils evince to see every passing object. At 
play, in such circumstances, without a piay- 
ground, the pupils are themselves in constant 
danger from horses and passing vehicles, and 
sometimes give much annoyance to travellers, 
In situations removed trom such thoroughfares, 
but in which no school-grounds are attached to 
the school, pupils are apt to trespass upon the | 
neighboring fields, sometimes to the damage 
of fences and growing crops; or to play in the 
house, thereby injuring the furniture, and pro- 
dycing scenes of uproar and confusion. 

Play, fun, and frolic, most children will have. 
It is natural to them; and I have no feeling in 
common with that pedagogical asceticism which 
laments this disposition in the young, or chides 
children for its reasonable indulgence. An 
active, wide-awake child is less likely to throw 


his life away to no purpose, than a moping, 


dull one. School children should neither sit 
listlessly about the school-house during inter- 
mission and noon-time, nor should they be al- 
lowed to run up and down the highway, to the 
neighboring creek or wood, through the village, 
over the adjoining fields,;—anywhere and every- 
where their fickle fancies may prompt. Both 
are extremes, and both are wrong. Praise | 
given to the hard-working student who does not 

rise from his desk at play-time, is injudicious 
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| praise; and the teacher whose care does not 
' follow his pupils while engaged in play, neglects 
a very important part of his duty. 


To avoid these causes of disorder in the 
school-house and out of the school-house, a 


| good play-ground well provided with appro- 


priate apparatus is absolutely indispensable. 
Here, within the hearing of the teacher and 
under his eye, with no danger to themselves and 
little opportunity of disturbing others or tres- 
passing upon their rights, pupils could take the 
liveliest exercise and enjoy the merriest games 
unmolesting and unmolested. Quarrels would 
be few where the teacher’s eye might witness 
them, and vulgar or profane language would be 
seldom heard where the teacher’s ear might 
catch the unpleasant sound. ‘The hour of play 
over,.the pupils would return to the duties of 
the school-room, fresh, vigorous, and ready for 
work. ‘The propensity for fun and mischief 
would have exhausted itself, and most, if not 


all, would be willing to submit quietly. to the 


necessary restraints of study-hours. 

The Promotion of Study.—It cannot be doubt- 
ed, from what has already been said, that chil- 
dren would attend school more regularly, be 


| more attentive to their studies, learn more and 


learn it better, if school-houses were pleasantly 
situated, school-grounds properly arranged, and 
school-plays properly conducted. Our ability 
to study is greatly influenced by surrounding 
circumstances. No one can sit down in a cold, 
dark, gloomy, uninviting room and study well; 
at least persons whose interest has not become 
completely absorbed in study cannot do so; 
and this fact has as much significance in re- 
ference to school-grounds as to school-houses. 
Let children have suitable opportunities for 
play, for working off their animal energy, and 
their progress in study will be greatly acceler- 
ated. If this be done, they will work more 
industriously, and be able to endure, without 
loss of health, much more mental labor. 

The Cultivation of the Taste-—We have 
around us silent teachers. Mountains and val- 
leys, lakes and rivers, green fields and clustering 
villages, the setting sun, the clouds of heaven, 
the grand old ocean—all that is beautiful or 
sublime in the works of nature and art, elevates 
the mind and cultivates the taste; while, on the 
other hand, disproportioned, inharmonious, de- 
formed, or neglected objects excite no train of 
pleasurable emotions, and familiarity with such 
tends to lower the standard by which we judge 
of the beautiful. The youthful mind is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the influences of this kind, 
and it cannot be doubted that the unimproved 
and uninviting grounds about our school-houses 
tend to deaden the natural sense of beauty and 
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refinement instead of quickening it. If the 
school-grounds were as we have shown they 
should be, their silent teachings would ever 
tend to the culture of the noblest feelings of the 


human heart; and, instead of that ruthless dis-_ ; 
' teacher can see manifested there, much better 


position to destroy, that rough, rude conduct, 


and those careless habits, which so often char- | 
acterize the pupils of our schools, all might | 


have their tastes elevated, refined, and purified. 


The Furnishing of Occasions for Imparting | 


Certain Kinds of Instruction.—The most prom- 


inent use of a play-ground is to enable the pu- | 


pils to obtain conveniently relaxation and ex- | 
| duties and prove beneficial to the school. 


ercise. When systematic gymnastic training is 

required, the teacher must conduct the exer- 

cises. The games and plays of children must 

be allowed to proceed without unnecessary in- 

terference on the part of the teacher; but he | 
can sometimes, if in sympathy with children, | 
make suggestions respecting old plays, or pro- 
pose new ones, that will much increase the in- 
terest taken in them. Children may be taught 
how to play. Occasions will present them- 
selves, too, when the teacher can find in the 
play-ground attentive listeners to the relation 
of an anecdote or story, or the reading of some | 
interesting book. If a teacher will take a seat | 
under a shade-tree near the school, and offer to 
tell his pupils their names and something con- 
cerning all the flowers, minerals, fossils, shells, | 
or insects they will bring to him, he will need 

considerable knowledge of Natural History to 

be able to keep his bargain. Let it be re- 

membered that the greatest of the ancient phi- 

losophers taught in groves and gardens. 

The circumstances of the play-ground may 
be used to impart important moral lessois. On | 
the play-ground the real character of pupils 
shows itself; and the quick judgment of the | 
true teacher will tell him when he may give a 
hint that will awaken attention to the right and 
the wrong, or plant the seed of a moral truth 
that will grow up in the heart, and produce | 
fruit a hundredfold. Even the presence of the | 
teacher on the play-ground, while it need de- | 
tract nothing from the fun or frolic, will be 
beneficial in elevating the general tone of en- | 
joyment. Unkind words will not be spoken, 
nor selfish deeds be done, when he is by; and | 
good qualities soon grow habitual. Instances, | 
indeed, are not wanting in which, when rebel- 
lious natures had stirred up discontent among 
the pupils, and appearances indicated the sub- 
version of the teacher’s authority, he was able, | 
by judicious management on the play-ground, | 
to arrest the rising tumult and win all back to 
obedience and respect. 

The Presentation of Opportunities for Study- | 
ing the Disposition of Pupils.—The success of | 
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' school-government, and even of teaching, de- 


pends very much upon the knowledge the 
teacher possesses of his pupils’ dispositions. I¢ 
is on the play-ground that pupils first encoun- 
ter opposing desires and clashing wills, and the 


than in the school-room, all that play of pas- 
sion and al] those springs of action and diversi- 
ties of character incident to social life. Each 
individual is himself on the play-ground; and 
the teacher, if he freely mingles with his pupils 
while at play, can scarcely fail to gather intor- 
mation that will aid him in his school-room 


Wickersham’s School Economy. 


SKETCHES OF SCHOOL WORK. 





[ The following paragraphs are taken from the annual 
report of Superintendent Hancock, of Cincinnati, who 
some time since visited the schools of Cleveland, Oswego, 
New York, Brooklyn and Boston.—Ep, | 


CLEVELAND. 
Map-Drawing.—In map-drawing the pupils 
drew entirely from construction Hines, as laid 
down in Guyot’s Intermediate Geography. The 
process, as pursued by some of the teachers, it 
seemed to me, would consume too much time. 


| One lady teacher said it would take a week for 


her class to finish the map of Massachusetts. 
On the other hand, the Fifth Reader boys of 
Miss Curtis, in the Brownell-street School, at 
my suggestion, drew from memory an outline 
map of Connecticut and Rhode Island. They 
were allowed but ten minutes to finish the 
work. Considering the time occupied in their 
execution, these maps were wonderfully cor- 
reet. | think there are no schools in the 
country doing better work. 

Practical Arithmetic.—| saw given, in one 
of the roomsin the Brownell-street School, what 
was not only in name but in fact, a lesson in 
practical Arithmetic. It was a lesson in avoir- 
dupois weight; and the little fellows were not 
alone doing sums in reduction in that weight, 


| . 
but, what may surprise some of our teachers, 


were actually weighing things on the scales, 
announcing the results in pounds and ounces, 
and then reducing these pounds and ounces to 
ounces with the greatest rapidity and exact- 
ness, lifting and weighing thém in their hands 
at the same time. Any number of bundles of 
various materials, brought by the pupils, to be 
used in the lesson, were lying near by. No 
real teacher need be told that this class was full 
of life and enthusiasm in his work. 

Beautiful School Rooms.—One very pleasing 
feature of the Cleveland schools is the tact that 
there is not a school-room in the city that ts 
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not adorned with a greater or less number of | ing the whole week, to go home an hour earlier 


engravings. ‘These are purchased by voluntary 


contributions from the pupils, or from the pro- | 


ceeds of exhibitions given by them. In addi- 
tion to this, I found in all the school-rooms I 
visited, ornamental and flowering plants, some 
ef these rooms being very parterres of beauty. 
The value of the influence on the culture and 
tastes of the pupils thus brought into daily con- 
tact with the beautiful in nature and art, (to say 
nothing of the effect upon the teachers them- 
selves,) can scarcely be over-estimated. 
NEW YORK. 

Opening Exercises.—After being present at the 
opening exercises of the Girl’s Grammar 
School, [Ward School, No. 15,] we descend- 
ed to the lower floor to witness those of the 
Primary Department; and never have I looked 
on a more beautiful picture. ‘There were al- 
ready some five or six hundred pupils, arranged 
according to size, seated before us, as motion- 
Jess as so many little statues; when, at a sig- 
nal, the sliding partition, that divided the as- 
sembly room into two; rolled back and dis- 
closed as many more, just as motionless, seated 
on raised seats behind. As a background to 
these thousand children, was painted on the 
wall a scene from the Highlands of the Hud- 
son; and the sunlight streaming in from the 
high windows on the picture, and on the heads 
of the children, irradiated and glorified all. 
The Principal now stepped to the reading. 
desk, and bade the children good-morning, to 
which they all responded in concert with a low 
bow. She then read a short passage of Scripe 
ture, and at a tap of the hand-bell, all rose to 
their feet, as if moved by one will and one set 
of muscles, and, clasping their hands in front, 
with upturned faces, recited the Lord’s Prayer. 
A hymn was then sung, and the pupils joined 
for a minute or two in some simple gymnastic 
exercises, led by one of their own number, a 
little girl certainly not more than six years of 
age. They now marched from the hall to the 
music of the piano, filing off, as they came 
down the aisles, two and two, to their respec- 
tive recitation-rooms. Though quite a number 


of them must have been less than five years of | 


age, their marching was like that of veteran 


soldiers—was superior to that of the celebrated | 


Seventh Regiment, which I saw on parade: the 
next day. ‘The children were remarkably neat 
and clean, and their whole discipline was truly 


wonderful. The means by which such per- | 


fection of discipline is attained, I was informed, 
is by giving good and bad marks, by merit 
tickets, by detaining after school for bad con- 
duct, and by permitting those who have been 
perfect in attendance, lessons, and conduct, dur- 


| on Friday afternoon. 

Primary Instruction —The first class, whose 
| exercises I saw, had been in school only a 
‘month. ‘The pupils gave the simplest elemen- 
' tary sounds with the greatest precision. ‘They 
| also named the different kinds of lines; as hori- 
zontal, vertical, ete. Each child is required to 
bring from home a word to be spelled. Among 
those I noticed, were geography, brother, boy, 
quail, postman, buttermilk, stove and bench. 
The simplest of these they spelled by sound 
in concert. They also read numbers to gg. 
Pupils print their words only in this class. 
The pupils of a room in the next higher grade 
had been in school since Jast November. ‘These 
were required to give a word with the first 
sound of 7; then one with the second sound; 
and so on through the vowels. ‘They read 
numbers from the black-board as high as thou- 
sands. In reading a lesson illustrated by cuts, 
they described the pictures, and did it well, 
too. ‘They evidently had been taught to ob- 
serve closely, and to express their thoughts with 
propriety and freedom. ‘Their reading was 
good, particularly their concert reading. A 
class in the higher grade, which had been in 
school a year, read numbers as high as hundreds 
of millions, and the Roman numerals to forty. 
Wilson’s First Reader was the reading book 
used in the grade. They defined words orally 
by placing the words in sentences. These sen- 
tences were good, and varied—not all formed 
on the same model. All mistakes in grammar 
were corrected. Pictures in the reading lesson 
were described as in the next lower grade. 
The emphasis and inflection in the reading 
were good, 

An Object Lesson—In this room I copied 
the points of the following object lesson on 
flowers, as worked out by the pupils, and writ- 
ten out on the black-board by the teacher: 














KINDS, 


1. Natural, or flowers that God makes. 
2. Artificial, or flowers that people make. 
I, NATURAL FLOWERS. 


a =: a. es 


Names: Rose, etc. 
What grow on: Trees, bushes, etc. 
Where grow: In the garden, field, etc. 
After being cut, what done with them: Made into bou- 
quets, wreaths, etc. 
Colors: White, red, etc. 
What made of: Air, light, earth, water. 
2. ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


What made of: Muslin, linen, sugar, wood, velvet, 
| beads, leather, wax, glass, paper. 

Where seen: Wooden flowers, on furniture; sugar 
flowers, on cakes; bead flowers, on cloaks; leather 
flowers, on picture frames; iron flowers, on railings; 
| wax, under glass cases; velvet and muslin, on hats and 
bonnets. 
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BOSTON. . 
Reading.—The next morning I visited the 
Bowdoin School, with Mr. Sharland. The 


reading in all the rooms I visited was good,— | 


and this, I think, may be said of the reading in 
the Boston schools generally—but I was espe- 
cially pleased with that exercise in the room of 
Mr. Brown, the Master of the schoo]. Here 
the vocal elements were given with uncommon 
power and precision; and the reading of the 


young ladies had a finish, and possessed elocu- | 


tionary excellencies, that I have seldom seen in 
other schools of the highest character. The 


reading was accompanied by vocal gymnastics, 


or exercises in breathing, which must be of 
very great hygienic as well as elocutionary 
value. 

The classes in the Alphabet in the Emerson 
School—and I suppose the course is the same 


in all the schools—learn their letters singly by | 
The next higher 


nine | 


printing them on their slates. 
class—which had been in the school 
months—read in Hillard’s Second Reader 
very fairly, and spelled ahort words by sound. 
In arithmetic, pupils of this class do nothing 
but count a little. A grade that had been in 
school a year and a half had just begun script 
writing,—did not yet write words, but were 
engaged in forming single letters, without at- 
tempting to unite them. 

Vocal Music.—Thursday morning I visited 
the Emerson (Primary) School with Mr. Ma- 
son; and I did so with the more especial pur- 
pose of observing his method of teaching music 
to the lower grades of pupils, and his plan of 
availing himself of the assistance of the regu- 
Jar teachers of the schoo]. In one of the lower 


rooms I saw a little girl go to the music chart, | 


take the pointer, and, acting as a teacher, sing 


several measures of a simple tune, pointing out | 
the notes, naming both the letters and syllables— | 
alone, at first, and then the whole schoo! unit- | 
Another little girl would then | 


ing with her. 
take her place, go through the same routine, 
take her seat, and be followed by another; and 
thus the exercise went on until a large number 
of pupils had, in this way, acted the part of 
teachers. And these little teachers were 
jected to criticism, too. 
room would frequently ask her pupils if they 
thought the little girl at the chart was doing 
her work well? And if the negative answer 
was given, she would ask them to point out the 
defect, and would call on some one to take the 
pointer and try to do it better. I could uot 
help thinking this a most excellent training to 


sub- 


give scholars courage, and to bring out indi- | : 
| measured the 


viduality ; and that if it were continued through 
‘the grades above, it would be just such a train- 
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| ing as would make 
| teachers as would have methods and opinions 


ture, 
! chosen when the air is clear, and the moon 1s 


The teacher of the ! 


| April, 


first-rate teachers—such 
of their own, and not be afraid to carry them 
out in their school-room practice. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy is, above all others, a science that 
cultivates the powers of the imagination. Yet 
all its theories and distances are based upon the 
most rigorous mathematical demonstrations. 
Thus the study has at once the beauty of 
poetry and the exactness of Geometry. 

The great dome of the sky filled with glit- 
tering stars is the most sublime spectacle in na- 
To enjoy this fully, a night must be 


absent. We then gaze upon a deep blue, an 
immense expanse studded with stars of waried 
ordor and brilliancy. Some shine with a vivid 
light, perpetually changing and twinkling; 
others, more constant, beam tranquilly and 
softly upon us; while many just tremble into 
our sight, like a wave that, struggling to reach 
some far-off land, dies as it touches the shore. 
In the presence of such weird and wondrous 
beauty, the, tenderest sentiments of the heart 
are aroused—a feeling of awe and reverence, 
of softened melancholy mingled with a thought 


| of God, comes over us, and awakens the better 


nature within us. Those far-off lights seem 


| full of meaning to us, could we but read their 


holy message; they become real and sentient, 
and, like the soft eyes in pictures, look lovingly 
and inquiringly upon us. We come into com- 
munion with another lite, and the soul asserts 
its immortality more strongly than ever betore. 
We are humbled as we gaze upon the infinity 
of worlds, and strive to comprehend their enor- 
mous distances, their magnificent retinue of 
suns. ‘The powers of the mind are aroused, 
and eager questionings crowd upon us. What 
are those glittering fires; What their distances 
from us?.. Are they worlds like our own? Do 
living, thinking beings dwell uponthem? Are 
they carelessly scattered through infinite space, 
or is there an order of the universe? Can we 
ever hope to fathom those mysterious depths, 
y closed to us Many of 
these problems have been solved; others yet 
await the astronomer whose keen eye shall be 
strong enough to read the mysterious scroll of 
the heavens. Two hundred generations of 
study have revealed to us startling facts, that we 
wonder how man in his feebleness can grasp so 
much, see so far, and penetrate so deeply into 
the mysteries of the universe. Astronomy has 
distance of many of the stars, 


planets; computed their weight 


or are they forever? 
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and size, their days, years, and seasons, with | 
many of their physical features; made a map 
of the moon, in some respects more perfect 
than any map of the earth; tracked the comets 
in their immense sidereal journeys, marking 
their paths to a nicety of which we can scarce- 
ly conceive, and at last it has analyzed the struc- 
ture of the sun and far-off stars, announcing the | 
very elements of which they are composed. 

Observing for several evenings those stars 
which shine with a clear distinct light, we 
notice that they change their position with re- 
spect to the others. They are therefore called 
“planets” (literally, wanderers.) Others re- 
main immovable, and shine with a shifting, 
twinkling light. They are termed the ‘* fixed 
stars,” although it is now known that they also | 
are in motion—the most rapid of any known 
even to Astronomy—but through such immense 
orbits that they seem to us stationary.. Then, 
too, diagonally girdling the heavens, is a whit- 
ish, vapory belt—the Milky Way. This is | 
composed of multitudes of millions of suns— 
of which our own sun itself is one—so far re- 
moved from us that their light mingles, and 
makes only a fleecy whiteness. This magnifi- 
cent panorama of the heavens is before us, in- 
viting our study, and waiting to make known 
to us the grandest revelations of science. 

Steele’s ** Fourteen Weeks.” 


REWARD. 

All true work is religion: and whatsoever re- 
ligion is not work may go and dwell among the 
Brahmins, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will ; | 
with me it shall have no harbour. Admirable 
was that proverb of the old monks, “ Lahorare 
est Orare, Work is Worship.” 

Older than all preached gospels was this 
unpreached, inarticulate but ineradicable, for- 
ever-enduring gospel: Work, and therein have 
well-being. Man, son of earth.and of heaven, | 
lives there not, in the innermost heart of thee, 
a spirit of active method, a force for work ;— | 
and burns like a painfully smouldering fire, 
giving thee no rest till thou unfold it, till | 
thou write it down in beneficent facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou shalt 
make methodic, regulated, arable; obedient and 
productive to thee. Wheresoever thou findest 
disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; attack | 
him swiftly, subdue him; make order of him, 
the subject not of chaos, but of intelligence, di- | 
vinity and thee! The thistle that grows inthy | 
path, dig it out, that a blade of useful grass, a 
drop of nourishing milk, may grow there in- 
stead. The waste of cotton-shrub, gather its 
white down, spin it, weave it; that, in place 


| of God! 


' of mankind, 
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of idle litter, there may be tolded webs, and 
the naked skin of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest ignorance, 
stupidity, brute-mindedness, attack it; smite it 
wisely, unweariedly, and rest not while thou 
livest and it lives; but smite, smite, in the name 
The highest God, as I understand it, 
does audibly so command thee; still audibly, 
if thou have ears to hear. He, even He, with 
his w#spoken voice, awfuler than any Sinai thun- 
ders or syllabled speech or whirlwinds; for the 
Sitence of deep eternities, of worlds from be- 
yond the morning stars, does it not speak to 
thee? The unborn ages; the old graves, with 
their long mouldering dust, the very tears that 
wetted it now all dry,—do not these speak to 
thee what ear hath not heard? The deep 
death-kingdoms, the stars in their never-resting 
courses, all space and all time, proclaim it to 
thee in continual silent admonition. Thou, 
too, if ever man should, shalt work while it is 
called to-day. ‘For the night cometh, where- 
in no man can work.” 

All true work is sacred; in all true work, 
were it but true hand-labor, there is something 
of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has 
its summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow; and 
up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the 


heart; which includes all Kepler calculations, 


Newton meditations, all sciences, all spoken 


epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms,—up to 


that “* Agony of bloody sweat,”’ which all men 
have called divine! O brother, if this is not 
“worship,” then I say, the more pity for wor- 
ship; for this is the noblest thing yet discover- 
ed under God’s sky. Who art thou that com- 
plainest of thy life of toil? Complain not. 
Look up, my wearied brother: see thy fellow- 
workmen there, in God’s eternity; surviving 
there, they alone surviving: sacred band of the 
immortals, celestial bodyguard of the empire 
Even in the weak human mem- 
ory they survive so long, as saints, as heroes, as 
gods; they alone surviving; peopling, they 
alone, the unmeasured solitudes of time! To 
thee Heaven, though severe, is zat unkind; 
Heaven is kind—as a noble mother; -as that 
Spartan mother, saying while she gave her son 
his shield, «* With it, my son, or upon it!” 
Thou, too, shalt return 4ome in honor; to thy 
far-distant home, in honor; doubt it not,—if 
in the battle thou keep thy shield! Thou, in 


i the eternities and deepest death-kingdoms, art 


not an alien; thou everywhere art a denizen! 
Complain not; the very Spartans did not cam- 


| plain. 


And who art thou that braggest of thy lite 
of idleness; complacently shewest thy bright 
gilt equipages; sumptuous cushions ; appliances 
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for folding of the hands to mere sleep? Look- 
ing up, looking down, around, behind or be- 
fore, discernest thou, if it be not in Mayfair 
alone, any id/e hero, saint, god, or even devil? 
Not a vestige of one. In the heavens, in the 
earth, in the waters under the earth, is none 
like unto thee. 
this creation; a denizen in Mayfair alone, in 
this extraordinary century or half century alone! 
One monster there is in the world: the idle 
man. What is his “religion ?”’ ‘That nature ts 
a phantasm, where cunning beggary or thievery 
may sometimes find good victual. That God 
is a lie; and that Man and his Life are a lie. 
Alas, alas, who of us és there that can say, I 
have worked? The faithfulest of us are un- 
profitable servants ; the faithfulest of us know 
that best. The faithfulest of us may say, with 
sad and true old Samuel, “Much of my life 
has been trifled away !” 

The “* wages” of every noble work do yet 
lie in Heaven or else nowhere. Not in Bank- 
of-England bills, in Owen’s Labor-bank, or 
any the most improved establishment of bank- 
ing and money-changing, needest thou, heroic 
soul, present thy account of earnings. Human 
banks and labor-banks know thee not: or know 
thee after generations and centuries have passed 
away, and thou art clean gone from “ reward- 
ing.’ Nay, at bottom, dost thou need any re- 
ward? Was it thy aim and life-purpose to be 
filled with good things for thy heroism ; to have 
a life of pomp and ease, and be what men call 


“‘ happy,” in this world, or in any other world? | 


I answer for thee deliberately, No The whole 
spiritual secret of the new epoch lies in this, 


that thou canst answer for thyself, with thy | 


whole clearness of head and heart, deliberately, 


No! 
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| 
| 


Thou art an original figure in | 


My brother, the brave man has to give his | 


life away. Give it, I advise thee;—thou dost 
not expect to se// thy life in an adequate man- 
ner? What price, for example would content 
thee? The just price of thy Lire to thee,— 
why, God’s entire creation to thyself, the whole 
Universe of space, the whole Eternity of Time, 
and what they hold: that is the price which 
would content thee; that, and if thou wilt be 
candid, nothing short of that! It is thy all; 
and for it thou wouldst have all. Thou art an 
unreasonable mortal; or rather thou art a poor 
infinite mortal, who, in thy narrow clay-prison 
here, seemest so unreasonable! Thou wilt never 
sell thy Life, or any part of thy Life, in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Give it, like a royal heart ; 
Jet the price be nothing; thou Aast then, in a 
certain sense, got all for it! The heroic man,— 
and is not every man, God be thanked, a po- 
tential hero ?—has to do so, in all times and 
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circumstances. In the most heroic age, as in 
the most unheroic, he will have to say, as Burns 
said proudly and humbly of his little Scottish 
songs, like dewdrops of celestial melody in an 
age when so much was unmelodious: ‘ By 
Heaven, they shall either be invaluable or of 
no value; [ do not need your guineas for them !” 
It is an element which should, and must, enter 
deeply into all settlements of wages here below. 
They never will be “ satisfactory” otherwise ; 
they cannot, O mammon gospel, they never 
can! Money for my little piece of work “to 
the extent that will allow me to keep work- 
ing ;” yes, this,—unless you mean that I shall 
go my ways 4efore the work is al] taken out of 
me: but as to ** wages””—! 

On the whole, we do entirely agree with 
those old Monks, Lahorare est Orare. Ina 
thousand senses, from one end of it to the 
other, trpe Work is Worship. No man has 
worked, or can work, except religiously; not 
even the poor day-laborer, the weaver of your 
coat, the sewer of your shoes. All men, if 
they work not asin the eye of the Great Task- 
master, will work wrong, unhappily for them- 
selves and you. Thomas Carlyle. 


CHRISTIAN TRAINING 
CHILDREN. 


FOR THE 





It is said, **’ The best man is he who can rear 
the best child; the best woman is she who can 
rear the best child. The whole virtue of the 
race, physical, moral, mental, comes into play 
in this most sweet, most arduous, most pleasing, 
most difficult of all the work done by mortals 
in the world.’’ But how is this work to be 
accomplished? The formation of right prin- 
ciples, of a truly Christian character in the 
rising generation, is not only the most import- 
ant work before all, but it is the work sooner 
or later each good parent feels to bé the high- 
est work of his or her life. How to perform 
it most successfully is the great problem. All 
our modern zeal for education, common schools, 
high schools, colleges, public institutions or de- 
nominational ones is but the modern exhibition 
of this desire. But in the very earliest por- 
tion of the Bible, the Pentateuch, the same de- 
sire is breathed, and plans are arranged for ac- 
complishing the work. These Jehovah says, 
“The first born of thy sons shalt thou give 
unto me.” And this consecration of the first- 
born, though extended by Christianity to all a 
man’s children and circumstances, has never 
been repealed, only enlarged. It lies at the 
foundations of all the future hopes of this na- 
tion, and of all the nations of the globe. The 
formation of a true and progressive religious 
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character is the hope of the world. This great | 
movement, which began before the slaying of | 
the first-born in Egypt, and before even the 
call of Abraham, has steadily advanced those 
families and nations which have most favored | 


it, and will continue to do so while time shall 


Jast. In fact, the great object of the laws of | 
primogeniture was to make the first-born the 
teacher, the guide, the inheritor of all the wis- | 


dom and knowledge of the past, only that they 


might be most securely handed down to the , 


future. 

The laws of inheritance in regard to char- 
acter are far more vital to the welfare of any 
community than the laws for transition of 
property, for character is more etherial, per- 
vading and vital. The formation of a good 


character, which is a propensity to act rightly | 


in the future from all the experiences of the 
past, is one of the most priceless of inheritances 
which a good man bequeathes his children. A 
good reputation is a great treasure, but that’is 
but the gilding, while a good character is the 
solid gold. A man of a benevolent character 
or nature is one in whom the habit of consider- 
ate giving has been so cherished that no matter 
how much he may give, you always feel that 


there is something more than the mere gift— | 


namely, a desire to do good with what he be- 
stows. And so a man of pious character is 
one in whom religious activity is always an 
earnest tendency of the soul. Does any one 


ask how a truly religious character is formed? | 


How isall character formed? Emotions or de- 
sires ripen into choices. Choices lie at the 
foundation of all our actions, while actions re- 
peated torm habits, and that tendency of all 
habits to repeat themselves in the individual, 
and reproduce: themselves by education, is char- 
acter. 


It is thus easy to perceive how much the | 


right training of the first-born bears upon the 
formation of the religious character of the en- 
tire family. What a peculiar feeling of mys- 
tery, wonder, awe, trust and love is woke up 
in the heart of conscientious, thoughtful parents, 
by the cries of their first-born. 


charge as a young immortal life committed to 
their care, is a divinely arranged and purposed 
we ccling—one that never can be forgotten, and 
rarely, if ever, can recur again in its full force. 
The Great Creator, who saith ‘all souls are 
mine,”’ draws near to those parents, and puts 
the nusture and destiny of a germ of deathless 
character into the charge of those young pa- 
rents, and says, as Pharoah’s daughter said to 
the mother of Moses, “take this child and 
nourish it for me, and I will give thee wages. 


” 


Christian Training for Children. 


The novelty, | 
the responsibility of so new and strange a/ 
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The first-born educates the parents more 
than they educate it. The rest of the family 
come, and are treated and educated much after 
the pattern of the first, modified, perhaps, a 
little by experience. But what watchings, 
cares, fears, and hopes cluster instinctively 
round the first-born. Many of these anxieties 
are needless for the first-born alone, yet most 
needful for the family, though vicarious as to 
They all teach the parents 
how to educate the rest. The first-born is 
often spoiled. And yet that concentrated 
| wealth of affection foolishly lavished often 
| gives a condensed experience that moulds the 
course and training of the rest of the family, 
and educates them valuably by an experience 
gained in 4 first failure. But where the paren- 
tal affections are consecrated from the first in 
all their full richness to the thorough develop 
| ment and training of the body, the mind and 
the religious principles, then, as a family grows, 
cares and difficulties may come, but they will 
all be consecrated and cast on the great father- 
hood of God, with the certain conviction that 
| his laws must be wisest, and his guidance the 
| best. But further, to a really wonderful de- 

gree, the first-born educates the rest of a family. 

Children educate those a little younger than 
| themselves much more easily and extensively 
| than grown people do. They are like guides 
| who have just traversed the road to knowledge, 
and every mark and difficulty is fresh, and they 
know how to surmount it. Dr. Wayland lays 
| it down as a law of educatton, that those who 
| know only a /ittle more than they who are 

taught, are better teachers than those who know 
| so much that the knowledge has lost its fresh- 
| ness. ‘Thus the greatest influence of a parent 
| often comes to be with the younger children 
_ chiefly through the elder, and where these are 
what they should be, it becomes one of the 
' most beautiful and glorious rewards of begin- 
ning life aright, and consecrating all our ties in 
life from the first to the Great Being whose 
service brings unspeakable rewards.—Ledger. 


' the individual. 


> 


THE TELL-TALE. 





“© Who made that noise ?” asked a teacher in one 
| of our public schools, coming into the class-room. 

A profound silence followed his question. 
There were thirty boys all looking at him, some 
three or four of whom had been guilty of a fla- 
grant breach of order; yet every face was alike 
innocent in expression, and no one replied to 
his question. 


|  * Boys,” he asked, in a calmer tone, “who 


made that disturbance? Many of you know; 
and I depend upon the lovers of good order 
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here to make common cause against the breach | 


of it.” 

But still no one responded to the appeal. 

«‘I know,” whispered one to another; “but 
he’s not going to make a tell-tale of me.” 

“«« And so do I,” replied his companion ; “ but 
he will not get it out of me, I can tell him.” 

And thus the low whispers ran through the 
room. For more than a minute the teacher 
stood before them awaiting some reply, and 
then retired to attend to what he had been doing 
in the adjoining room. But no sooner was his 
back turned than the same noise that had dis- 
turbed him was renewed, even louder than be- 
fore. 

He of course immediately returned, and 
again stood before them. 

“Let the boys who have violated the good 
arder of the school hold up their hands,” he said. 

No hand was lifted. 

“¢ Now let all who are innocent hold up their 
hands.” 

Every hand was promptly raised. 

For a few moments the teacher looked his 
scholars in the face, his own countenance ex- 
pressing pain and mortification. At length he 
said: 

“From a boy I have ever looked upon false- 
hood as the most debasing crime, indicating a 
disposition to commit any of the whole cata- 
logue of crimes, if the individual had the 
courage to do so. I am, therefore, deeply 
pained to find that I have scholars in my class 
who are not above the meanest of all vices. 
It was bad enough to break the rules of the 
school, but a thousand times worse to tell a 
falsehood about it—a falsehood, too, that is re- 
flected upon every innocent, high-minded boy 
in the room. I see here the sons of men whose 
standing in the community for virtue and use- 
fulness is known and acknowledged by all. 
These boys, I am sorry to say, are all invoived 
in the guilt of this violation of order, and what 
is worse, in the crime of a virtual denial of it; 
for how can I discriminate when al] act alike? 
When I ask the guilty to hold up their hands, 
no hand is lifted; but when [ cal] upon the in- 
nocent to attest their innocence, all declare 
themselves to be innocent. I will now try you 
once more. Let the guilty held up their 
hands.” 

But no hand was lifted. 

«< Now let the innocent lift their hands.” 

Every hand was again raised. 

“I would not be the boy who has thus lifted 
his hand before the school in attestation of a 
falsehood for all the wealth this world could 
could bestow,” the teacher said as he looked at 
the class for a moment or two, and then turned 
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away and again left the room. Although he 
remained out for full ten minutes, he was not 
again disturbed. 

<<[T don’t care if I was. 
out,” was the prompt reply. 

«But I don’t think it right that others should 
be blamed for what you have done.” 

«You are not going to turn tell-tale, are 
you?” said Harker, with a sneer. 

' & No, not a mere tell-tale; but still I am not 
certain that I shall not let our teacher knew 
that you were one of the offenders, unless you 
have the true spirit to do so yourself.” 

«Oh, tell-tale! tell-tale! tell-tale! Tom 
ynes is going to turn tell-tale!” ‘said James 
arker, so loud as to be heard all around, point- 
ing at the same time at Jones, while his face 
was expressive of the most sovereign contempt. 

«« Are you going to tell of me too?” asked a 
boy sitting near, with a threatening look. 

«<1 did not see you making a noise.” 

«‘ You had better not, I can tell you.” 

««] did not see you, so you need not fear,” 
was Thomas Jones’s reply; “ but] can tell you 
what I think. If you did make the noise, and 
then so publicly deny it as you did, I think that 
every honest-minded boy here should feel it his 
duty to expose you.” 

«* Let any one dare to do it,” was the reply 
to this. 

After school several of the boys got around 
Thomas Jones, and attempted te convince him 
that to turn informer would be the most de- 
spicable thing in the world. 

«“T don’t think it half so bad as to be a vio- 
lator of the rules of the school and a Jiar into 
the bargain,” was his quick rejoinder. 

«« There is not a meaner creature in the world 
than a tell-tale,” said James Harker, with his 
expressive sneer. 

«« Which is worse, James—he who tells what 
is true of another, or he who falsely accuses 
him?” 

«© 7] will leave you to draw all such nice dis- 
tinctions,” replied Harker, tossing his head 
contemptuously. 

«Jt is not hard for me to draw them, James, 

PI ‘ But it is 
useless for me to talk about this matter. I will 
tell you what I will do, and if I say so, you 
may be sure that I will. If you will go up to- 
morrow tel] teacher that you did the 
wrong he complained of I will keep silent; 
but if you will not my mind is made up to do 
it. JI can not and will not rest under the im- 
putation of having told a falsehood when I am 
innocent, nor do I think that I am right in 
suffering the whole class to rest under a false 
accusation while itis in my power to remove it. 


He couldn’t find it 
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«I always thought you were a mean, low 
creature,” replied Harker; ‘‘and now I knowit.” 

«« He’ll prove himself the meanest boy in the 
school if he does it,” said another of the wrong- 
doers. 


«« He had better not tell on me,” broke in a | 


third. 
«© Look here, Thomas, come with me,” an- 
other lad said, taking Thomas Jones by the 


.arm, and drawing him aside, when the two 


walked off together. 

«‘| wouldn’t say anything about it if I were 
you,” continued the lad; “you will only get 
the #l-will of those boys, and perhaps of the 
whole class. You know how much an informer 
is despised, 

«‘There is a great difference, John,” was 
Thomas’s reply, ‘‘as my father has often told 
me, between a mere informer or tell-tale, as it 
is called in school, and one who makes known 
the wrong actions of another for the good of 
the whole. Now if, for the mere delight of 
seeing others punished, ] were to be constantly 


running to the teacher with complaints against | 


my fellow-students, then I would be that justly 
despised individual—a tell-tale. But I haveio 
such motives in view. James Harker has not 
only violated the rules of the class, thus throw- 
ing it into disorder, and hindering its progress, 
but has by his bad conduct, and wicked denial 
of it, involved the whole class, you and me 
among the rest, in the imputation of being 
violators of good order, and utterers of false 
hood into the bargain. Now, for one, I have 
been taught to love truth from my earliest re- 
collection, and I cannot and will not rest under 
a charge of falsehood.” 

«‘Then why not go to the teacher and de- 
clare your innocence ?”’ 

«« What good would that do? Has nat every 
boy in the class made such a declaration—the 
innocent with the guilty? I could not ask the 
teacher to believe me.” 

«© Well, indeed, I would not do it, Thomas,’ 
urged his friend. 

““You have presented no good reason yet, 


’ 


John, why I should not do as I have deter- | 


mined.” 


««T have said that you would gain the i]]-wil) | 


of the whole class.”’ 


«< That is not a reason sufficient to induce me | 


to refrain from doing a right action.” 
Thus the two boys conversed as they walked 


along, and at length parted from each other. ; 


As soon as Thomas Jones entered his own 
house, he sought out his father, to whom he 
always went in difficulties, and by whose judge- | 
ment he was always guided. To him he sub- | 
mitted his case, and asked to be advised. 


The Tell-Tak. 
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“You have made up your mind, you say,” 
remarked his father, after he had heard all his 
boy had to relate, “to inform your teacher, to- 
morrow, that James Harker was one of the of- 
| fenders.” 

«« That is, it you approve of my doing so.” 

“‘From the statement that you have given, 
Thomas, I do certainly approve of it. But 
you will no doubt be censured, and have your 
motives misinterpreted by many of your fellow- 
students.” 

“‘] know that, father. But you have often 
told me, that in every important action I should 
be governed by right motives, and not by the 
opinions of others.” 

*«« And you are conscious of having right mo- 
tives in what you now propose to do?” ‘ 

“«T am.” 


“© You do not feel glad at the idea of having 
James Harker censured for his conduct ?” 

«‘ Indeed, I do not. It is that idea that causes 
me to hesitate more than anything else.” 

«What, then, is your motive?” 

«One motive is, to relieve myself from the 
| charge of disorderly conduct, and from an im- 
| putation of falsehood; and another motive is, 
| to relieve from similar censure all in the class 

who are innocent. It seems to me, in a case 

like this, that it is every boy’s duty to point out 
| the guilty who thus take away from the good 
| character of the whole. Shall what is good be 

injured under. the false idea that it is mean to 
| expose what is evil?” 

“* You certainly reason correctly, my boy,” 
‘replied Mr. Jones, ‘and I shall fully approve 
| the act you contemplate. Do not be deterred 

from doing it under the idea that you will be 
branded as an informer. There are many cases 
where it is right to become an informer, and 
wrong to withhold information; and this, I am 
' fully persuaded, is an instance where the former 
| rule is clearly applicable. But, in making your 
communication, as it is one in which your char 
acter and standing with the school is involved, 
| do so in writing under your own name, with 
| reasons. It isthe duty of every one, after re- 
solving to act right in a matter where he may 
be misjudged, to give his reasons, that he may 
not be injured by false judgment. 

On the next morning, Thomas Jones waited 
until near the close of the school, to see if 
James Harker would be honest and magnani- 
mous enough to confess his fault; but as he did 
not do so, he went up, with a firm step, to the 
teacher’s stand, handed him a note, and then re- 
tired to his seat. The teacher read the note, 
and after reflecting for a few minutes, arose and 
called the school to order. 
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“I hold a note in my hand,” he said, after | 


silence and attention were obtained, “the read- 
ing of which has afforded me no ordinary grat- 
ification. It indicates a tone of feeling and 
principle highly honorable to the writer. As 
requested by him, I will now read it to the 
class: 

**Sir: Yesterday there was a violation of orderin the 
school, the perpetrators of which you endeavored to find 
out, but in vain. In ycur manner of ascertaining the 
guilty the innocent became involved in the imputation of 
disorder, and, what is a thousand times worse, of false- 
hood. I saw one boy in the act of making the noise you 
complained of, and have tried, in vain, to convince him 
that he ought to confess his fault, and thus relieve his 
fellow-students from the charge under which they now 
rest. But he will not do so, and calls me a “tell-tale” 
and other hard names, because I tell him if he will not 
do so, I shall be compelled to become an informer. Now, 
in doing so, I wish it to be clearly understood that I am 
not prompted by a desire to see him punished, but am 
only impelled from a sense of duty to myself and the 
whole class to do this act. The boy’s name is James 
Harker. Please read this to the class. 

Tuomas Jones.” 

“James Harker will come forward,” the 
the teacher said as he laid aside the note. 

The boy he called came forward with a 
guilty, downcast face. 

“Did you make the noise I complained of 
yesterday ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

««Why did you do ic?” 

«Bill Grimes, Henry Peters and Tom Price 
were as bad asI. They made a noise, too.” 

«William Grimes, Henry Peters, and Thos. 
Price, will all come forward.” 

The three boys named came forward; and, 
when questioned, did not deny the charge. 

“* You may see,” remarked the teacher, “ the 
four boys who involved in disgrace the whole 
class. You also see the difference between a 
high-minded boy, impelled by a sense of duty 
to become an informer, and what is meant by a 
mere tell-tale. ‘Thomas Jones is one, James 
Harker the other. 
latter is discovered, he immediately informs on 
all who are guilty, in the hope of seeing them 
likewise punished.” 

«And now,” continued the teacher, “let 
every boy who blames Thomas Jones for what 
he has done hold up his hand.” 

Not a hand was raised. 

** Now all who approve of his conduct hold 
up their hands.” 

Every hand was lifted, and every countenance 
expressed gratification. 

The class was then dismissed ; and the offend- 
ers left with the teacher, to be dealt with as 
he might think to be most for their good and 
the welfare of the school. 


So soon as the guilt of the | 
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In this little story, the principal incidents of 
which are true, I have endeavored to give my 
young readers some idea of the diflerence be- 
tween acting from a mere selfish impulse, 
and from a clear cunviction of right. It is 
the motive from which a thing is done that de- 
termines the quality or character of an action. 
Thus, an action may be good or bad, so far as 
the individual is concerned, according to the 
motive which influences him. 
did right in informing upon James Harker, be- 
cause his end was a good one; but James Har- 
ker was acted upon by a wrong motive, the de- 
sire to see his companions in evil punished with 
himself, when he became an informer; and 
therefore his act, so far as he was concerned, was 
an evil one. Learn, then, to discriminate be- 
tween motives, and be well assured of their 
purity before you act from them. And also 
resolve, when you are convinced that it is right 
for you to do a thing, and that it is your duty 
to do it, that you will do that thing regardless 
of what may be thought orsaid of you. Then 
when you grow up to be men, you will be use- 
ful in society ; for to men of like character is 
society indebted for all the great moral reforma- 
tions that have ever taken place in the world. 


Harper’s Ui eekly. 
PROBABLE AGE OF COAL, 


The author of ** Our Coal and Coal-fields,”’ 
in speaking of a visit to a coal-mine, says: 
«© You are in the catacombs of vegetable giants, 
you are treading the streets of more than a 
buried city of men and monuments. No storied 
arches are these, no marble busts are breathing 
a stony life here, no illegible descriptions are 
standing and lying here, no mouldering bones, 
no shrivelled mummies, no Egyptian cats, no 
dried ibis are here—no spoils of rapine, no 
relics of royalty, no fragments of luxurious ap- 
pliances are here. All around you are relics 
of innumerable forms of vegetation which 
flourished and waved largely and luxuriantly in 
the warm breezes long before Egy pt was dreamt 
of, or Nineveh even knew Nimrod, or Athens 
knew Theseus or Athene, or Rome knew Rom- 
ulus, or to begin aright, Adam saw Eve. Every 
tree and plant whose ruins are here compressed 
into these beds of coal was ante-paradisiacal— 
was green and was wood centuries upon cen- 
turies before Eden had her first rose, and Eve 
her first walk amidst admired and admiring 
flowers! The age of the Pyramid of Ghizeh 
is nothing to this great pyramid of coal. Long, 
long before the first stone of that pyramid rose 
above the sand, these seams of coal were pack- 
ed up close, arranged and ready for human dis- 
covery and use.” 





Thomas Jones @ 





